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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings 
for you.as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


yy race 





you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representative for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


“Bakery-Proved"” — Trademark 


International BAKERY PROVED 


MitLltineG COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, 
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In this our 35th year, we pause briefly to reflect 
On Our modest position in a great industry... an industry so 
large that our ingredients used at the rate of buta 

few ounces per 100 lbs. fo} ab @ Lo) bo a ot- Rd -Maclop oh ewlel bance 


to the quality of enough bread to reach over five times the 


distance to the moon. 


But much more important than statistics is the confidence 
of our many friends, - for which we are deeply grateful. 
This confidence merely affirms your own 

endorsement of these sound management objectives: 


. Make a quality product 


Constantly strive to maintain 
or improve that quality 


Price it at its true value 
s 
Make it readily available” 
Advertise truthfully 
Your friendship and the application of these 
principles have brought our sales volume and quality to an 


all time high-and our prices to an all time low. 


4049 PENN 
KANSAS CITY 11, MISSOURI 
TORONTO OFFICE, 526 BAY ST. 
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Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 





SINCE 1879 


“HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded C 





bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. vas. 
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—~. This nationwide fad can help 
you sell more feed and flour! 
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Dresses made using Simplicity Pattern #1911 Skirt made using Simplicity Pattern #1490 


Fulton presents new “Bandana Bag's” 


EVERYBODY loves bandanas ...so Sally Fulton, sew-it-yourself housewives to use, and encourages 
our fashion consultant, designed this bandana bag _—srrepeat purchases. 
for feed and flour. It’s now available for use in 10, Fulton’s new “Bandana Bag” is the outstanding 
25, 50 and 100 pound containers. The over-all pat- low-cost sales booster of the year. Get your order 
tern, without a border, makes the bag easy for all in today to your Fulton representative! 





Free point-of-sale posters showing Simplicity Pattern suggestions available for your dealers 











Simplicity Pattern #£1781 
ATLANTA e CHICAGO e DALLAS e DENVER e KANSAS CITY e LOS ANGELES ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS e NEW YORK e OKLAHOMA CITY « PHOENIX e ST.LOUIS « SANFRANCISCO « SAVANNAH 
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There are two simple but vital factors behind the well-known excellence 
of KELLY’S FAMOUS flour. One is the careful selection of superior 
wheats and the other is devotion to an ideal of milling perfection that has 
guided this company for more than 50 years. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks - HODOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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PERFORMANCE determines Cost 











HOW MIGHTY Is A PENNY? 


Every Successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 
£00d business man. In the highly competitive baking 
industry, the difference between Success and failure 
sometimes hinges on as little as a fraction of a penny 
in unit costs. 

Those bakers who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient Costs. Take Midland Flours, for example, 


down the line. Milled 
control standards, the name “Midland” js your ab- 
solute assurance of uniform baking results... means 
increased Sales, too, through quality baked g00ds with 
increased Consumer appeal. 

It’s just 
by Midland. 


UNIFORM-MILLED FLOURS BY 


LING COMPANY 
: ; LAND FLOUR MIL 
Town Crier sean eatnas CITY, MO. 


FLOUR \ 
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Grocery Organization Head 
Predicts Greater Purchases 


NEW YORK—The American people 
bought a record amount of food and 
grocery products in 1956, and con- 
tinued gains are likely in 1957, ac- 
cording to Paul S. Willis, president of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. “Total consumer food expendi- 
tures in 1956 established a new rec- 
ord, topping $70 billion,. compared 
with $67 billion in 1955 and $16 bil- 
lion in 1939,” Mr. Willis said. 

“In addition, consumers bought 
more than $5 billion worth of other 
grocery products—soaps, detergents, 
cleansers, waxes, household paper 
goods, etc. With the industry’s peak 
productivity, with a growing popula- 
tion, more families earning higher in- 
comes, and more people wanting to 
live better, food spending may well 
reach $73 billion next year and sub- 
stantial increases are also expected 
for other grocery products. Along 
with this considerable rise in volume, 
we expect that 1957 will be a year 
in which management will consolidate 
its gains, strengthening its financial 
position and integrating its opera- 
tions. 

“Each successive year since 1946, 
when materials and new equipment 
first became available after the war, 
grocery manufacturers have invested 
record amounts in expanding and re- 
placing plant and equipment. The 
cumulative investment for this 10- 
year period adds up to about $6 bil- 
lion. This impressive total reflects in 
large part the growth of the indus- 
try. 

“However, it also has been influ- 
enced by outlays made to catch up 
on replacements postponed during the 
war. With this catch-up factor now 
out of the picture, with many new 
plants built and in operation, and 
with money supply tight, the invest- 
ment picture enters a new phase. 
Management’s attention is turning 
more toward consolidating and inte- 
grating its vast new operation than 
toward the rapid addition of more 
capacity. That does not mean that 
less money will be invested. No doubt 
substantial sums will be needed as 
management takes advantage of the 
new developments in layout, elec- 
tronic equipment, and automation, 
which make plants out of date while 
they are still young. But it does mean 
that the hurry up catch-up pressure 
to add capacity is behind us and that 
management will plan and select new 
capital outlays with great patience 
and study.” 

Taking a longer look ahead, Mr. 
Willis said that his prediction of a 
$100 billion total food market for 1965 
still stands. “Our industry is respond- 
ing vigorously to the demands set by 
American consumers. We have man- 
aged not only to meet their needs, 
but to provide extra values, in the 
form of convenience, quality, whole- 
someness, attractiveness, and variety. 

“The fact that we have done so 





. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JarEGerR Mixtine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











well poses a challenge for the future. 
A good portion of our food spending 
is in the ‘discretionary category,’ and 
this will be increasingly so in the 
future. Most people are already well 
and conveniently fed. That means 
that further grocery sales increases 
must be obtained in competition with 
other industries which are these days 
bidding louder and more vigorously 


than ever before for a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

“One great factor of strength for 
the future is the climbing level of 
family incomes. And we have a re- 
sponsibility to ourselves to work to- 
gether to make good on this poten- 
tial . .. and to the public to continue 
to progress on its behalf.” 

Commenting further on higher in- 
comes, Mr. Willis pointed out that 
a recent study had revealed that 
spending on food keeps rising as 
family income rises. The middle and 
high income families are not just 
slightly better food customers than 
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low income families. The $5,000 a 
year family spends $30 a week on 
food, double the spending of the un- 
der $2,000 group, and the $10,000 and 
up family spends over $50 a week. 
The trend in recent years is for 
more and more families to move out 
of the lower brackets into the mid- 
dle and higher income groups. 
“American consumers, already the 
best and most conveniently fed in 
the world, will find a continued 
abundance available for their selec- 
tion in 1957,” said Mr. Willis, “al- 
though the total crop output for 
1956-57 hasn’t been calculated yet.” 
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WITH BAKERS... 
FLEISCHMANN is First 


xX Consult your Fleischmann man about (=) 
the additional benefits you can get—in ~ 


Merchandising aid and Production help 
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CHANGE... the constant challenge! 


Talk about changes! .. . any baker we know can tell you about a 
whole procession of ’em—miles long! 






Same thing in the milling business. Just this year’s changes 
* include for example, complete pneumatic handling, as well as 
installation of European-type purifiers . . . big improvements, 
but only a small part of our long-range program of 
complete modernization and expansion. 


Being bakery flour specialists carries a husky responsibility 
for constantly planning and working ahead to fulfill your 
specifications and demands of tomorrow and all days to come. 


If you are not already making use of our specialized services 
(although a great many leading bakers are), why not send a part of 
your business our way? We’ll pay the freight on your phone call or wire 
... and give you the most pleasing product and service you’ve ever had! 








Commander- 
Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 
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Weather Continues 
To Delay Harvest 
In Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — Wet weather 
continues to delay the harvest of the 
hard winter wheat crop in the south- 
ern areas of the belt. The first truck- 
load of new wheat was delivered in 
Ft. Worth May 30, and there have 
been a few other loads delivered else- 
where in Texas and Oklahoma. How- 
ever, deluges over the week-end 
halted combining operations and kept 
the movement to a minimum. 

While the rains have held up har- 
vesting and damaged wheat in some 
low-lying areas, the over-all effect 
is generally considered beneficial to 
the crop. A private crop estimate is- 
sued June 4 calls for a winter wheat 
crop of 722,308,000 bu. This compares 
with 690 million bushels estimated 
by this source a month earlier and 
703 million estimated in the govern- 
ment report of last month. 

Grain men point out that the ex- 
cessive moisture is depressing pro- 
tein, but they are not overly worried 
about the crop being too wet. They 
point out that by the time the fields 
are dry enough to permit harvesting 
equipment on them, the wheat will 
also be well dried out. In Texas and 
Oklahoma a few days of hot, dry 
weather would dry out the fields and 
the harvesting would be completed 
quickly. 

This same type of weather would 
permit harvesting in southern Kan- 
sas by the week-end, it is believed. 
The five-day forecast for Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska calls for 
precipitation to average .10. to .25 
in. in Kansas and Nebraska and 
moderate to locally heavy in Okla- 
homa. Temperatures will average 
near normal to five degrees above 
normal. 





Spring Planting 
Ended; Outlook 
For Crop Good 


MINNEAPOLIS—The outlook for 
good early growth of spring wheat 
and durum was highly favorable this 
week as reports came in of the last 
1957 seeding, mainly durum, in the 
northernmost parts of the area. 

Most of the wheat was planted on 
schedule, then followed almost im- 
mediately by prolonged, steady rains 
which have brought 80 to 90% of 
the crop above ground. Some of the 
wheat which was planted early and 
under favorable conditions is already 
six to eight in. high and stooling. 

Line elevator companies and the 
Northern Pacific Railway all report 
the crop condition as good without 
exception from Montana to the Twin 
Cities. The steady rains of late May 
improved the subsoil situation over 
the entire area, and will bring places 
where the subsoil moisture was lack- 
ing farther along through the dry 
months than observers were willing 
to predict a month ago. 

The same beneficial rains which 
brought most of the wheat crop out 
of the ground the last of May inter- 
rupted the last round of seeding in 
North Dakota, but generally could 
be termed helpful in spite of this. 
Rain over the entire spring and 
durum wheat belt the last of May 
and the first few days of June ranged 
from % in. in some places to 2 in. 
in others, with most areas ranging 
midway between the extremes. 
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USDA Reopening Surplus Barter 
Program Under Rigid Restraint 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—In announcing 
the reopening of the barter program 
to exchange U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses for strategic materials from 
foreign countries—a policy written 
into Public Law 480—the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has clamped 
down such rigid restraints that bar- 
ter deals in the future will probably 
be reduced to about 10% of their 
previous peaks. 

In the case of wheat this indicates 
that wheat sold under barter may be 
cut to as little as 10 million bushels 
for the coming year. 

The new USDA barter program is 
one which is generally described by 
officials as true barter, or approxi- 
mately a bilateral exchange of strate- 
gic materials for U.S. agricultural 
surpluses. It would mean a direct ex- 
change between the U.S. and another 


foreign country of a strategic materi- 
al for delivery to that country of sur- 
plus commodities. 

This new policy, for example, 
would in most instances exclude an 
arrangement whereby, say, industrial 
diamonds were sold to the U.S. to be 
paid for in one or more of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses. On completion of 
the contract the US. importer of the 
industrial diamonds would obtain 
from Commodity Credit Corp. an 
equivalent of an agricultural commo- 
dity measured in terms of the dollar 
value of the import, and then would 
be permitted to sell without regard 
to destination—except to Iron Cur- 
tain countries—and without any qual- 
ification that the imports would not 
displace normal marketings of the 
commodity by the importing nation. 

The reopened barter program elimi- 
nates these possibilities and in effect 
nails down barter exchanges of 
strategic materials with the U.S. for 





Stasde Subsidy Plan Advanced 
For Wheat Export Business 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON W—There is a 
mounting campaign within the U.S. 
wheat export trade to persuade the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
put its subsidy program for wheat 
exports on a single subsidy announce- 
ment basis rather than continue the 
multiple arrangement which has been 
operative ever since the International 
Wheat Agreement went into action. 

Currently, the wheat agreement 
subsidy unit at USDA calculates sub- 
sidy payments for the following day 
by coastal ranges—one for the At- 
lantic; one for the Gulf, and a third 
for the West Coast—on a day-to-day 
basis. 

The grain export trade has suggest- 
ed that this system be abandoned 
and that, in substitution, a single sub- 
sidy be introduced for all port ranges. 
It is possible, proponents say, that a 
single subsidy announcement for the 
Gulf ports could be used, for it is 
believed that for the near future 
most U.S. exports will originate 
there. Through the device of a single 
subsidy announcement for the entire 
nation, where a port range was se- 
lected as the most adequate base, the 


wheat prices for the other two 
coastal ranges would have to fall into 
the price pattern of the selected sub- 
sidy base. 

According to the proponents of the 
single subsidy, this system would 
most accurately reflect free market 
traditions and remove the daily gyra- 
tions of multiple subsidy announce- 
ments. Some sections of the trade 
have dubbed the actions of the wheat 
agreement subsidy unit as capricious. 

They cite, in this connection, the 
performance of subsidy calculations 
in the past year on the Pacific North- 
west market where heavy exports 
drove the free market price for wheat 
above the loan level of USDA. To 
meet the free market, USDA subsidy 
announcements were boosted far out 
of line with other coastal ranges and 
served to direct export business to 
the Pacific Northwest from the east 
coast and Gulf where normally Euro- 
pean buyers would have lifted their 
wheat requirements. 


Opposition Seen 
However, there might be some op- 
position to the adoption of the single 
subsidy system. A small sampling of 
milling industry spokesmen disclosed 
that the flour trade might not favor 
(Continued on page 52) 
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FLOUR ORDER—The U.S. Department of Agriculture is request- 
ing offers to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat into 
18 million pounds of flour which will be used for domestic relief Page 12 


BENSON CAMPAIGN—Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is accelerating his campaign against the present farm law. 
He has expressed disapproval of the flexible price support provi- 
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specific U.S. surpluses. These barter 
exchanges of the U.S. surplus then 
can only be sold to specifically named 
countries which are declared to be 
eligible to receive that commodity 
from barter deals. In the old program 
a U.S. importer on completion of a 
barter contract for strategic materi- 
als had the option of using his barter 
buying power for one or more of sev- 
eral surplus commodities. Under the 
new program he must announce what 
commodity he plans to take from 
CCC stocks at the time the barter 
deal is offered for acceptance by the 
U.S. 


USDA has set up in this new policy 
a nation-by-nation list of countries 
which would be eligible to receive 
U.S. surplus agricultural commodities 
obtained under a barter agreement. 


Big Obstacle 


Furthermore, USDA has thrown a 
big obstacle into the barter deals 
when it provided that barter materi- 
als delivered to the U.S. under these 
contracts must not have been pro- 
duced in the U.S. or processed in the 
U.S., after delivery. 

Exporters were quick to note that 
in the strategic material list of ap- 
proved imports the first commodity 
named, antimony, has been supplied 
from Mexican sources and that Mexi- 
co does not have processing facilities 
for it. The nearest point of processing 
is said to be in a U.S.-owned plant 
in Texas. However, since antimony 
cannot be processed within the U.S. 
the inclusion of this commodity 
negates this phase of the program for 
all barter exchanges for U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

USDA officials have insisted that it 
was unwise of CCC to undertake the 
cost of processing of minerals re- 
ceived in a raw state since the cost 
would tie up a considerable portion of 
CCC funds until such time as the De- 
fense Department or another eligible 

(Continued on page 48) 


Outline of Revised 


Barter Program’ 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced May 
28 that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
barter program, suspended since the 
end of April, is being resumed imme- 
diately on a revised basis. 

The revamped program, under 
which CCC will continue to exchange 
surplus farm products for strategic 
and other materials from foreign 
countries, is intended to insure that 
each barter contract results in a net 
increase in exports of the agricultur- 
al commodity involved. The program, 
as revised, contains the following 
principal provisions: 

@ In general, if the barter contractor 
can satisfy CCC that a proposed bar- 
ter transaction will mean a net in- 
crease in U.S. exports of the agricul- 
tural commodity involved, CCC will 
enter into a barter contract providing 
for delivery of any CCC owned agri- 
cultural commodity (or tobacco held 
as collateral for CCC loans) for ex- 
port to any friendly foreign country. 
@® Exports of wheat and feed grains 
to certain countries will be automa- 
tically presumed to be in addition to 
normal exports, and therefore a spe- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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CHICAGO—For the first time 
in the history of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, a complete and 
detailed definition and grant of 
authority for each of the regular 
standing committees has been 
evolved. Final clearance was giv- 
en at the directors’ meeting held 
during the recent annual conven- 
tion in Chicago. 


In the past, when a committee 
was set up, it was given certain 
responsibilities and thereafter ac- 
quired additional duties. With the 
passage of time, committee au- 
thority and power to act became 
vague, MNF explains. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the board lays 
down rules which apply to all 
committees and spells out the 
duties and responsibilities of each 
specific committee and defines the 
areas of work. 


(1) The committees are to func- 
tion with respect to the federation 
and its members generally and not 
as representatives of the companies 
with which the members of the com- 
mittees are connected. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MNF Changes Committee 
Organization, Procedure 


(2) The facilities of both Chicago 
and Washington offices and the serv- 
ice and assistance of staff members 
are at the disposal of the commit- 
tees. 

(3) The committees shall keep the 
president of the federation and the 
two staff vice presidents informed as 
to their activities. 

(4) The facilities of the Washing- 
ton office of the federation and the 
services of the vice president in 
charge of that office should be utilized 
for contact with government agencies 
in order to preserve uniformity. 

(5) The committees shall function 
in harmony with established federa- 
tion policy and within the limits of 
authority granted to them. 

(6) Committees shall not have the 
power to bind the federation by con- 
tract or to commit the federation to a 
program involving the expenditure 
of funds (other than expenses neces- 
sarily incident to committee meet- 
ings and other customary committee 
activities) unless there is specific au- 
thorization by the board of directors 
or the executive committee. 


(Continued on page 48) 





Two-Price Plan Adds Wheat 


Proponents in Joint Drive 


WASHINGTON — Farm bloc seg- 
ments have developed a common in- 
terest in a drive to persuade Con- 
gress to adopt a two-price plan for 
wheat and cotton. The commodity 
groups have supported such a plan 
in the past, but thus far they have 
been acting independently, even 
though along parallel lines. 

The two-price plan—or domestic 
allotment plan — now in the making 
within these two groups, is not new. 
It combines some features of the ori- 
ginal AAA Act of 1938, which was 
geared to a processing tax to de- 
fray the cost of paying the farmer 
the full parity price for that part of 
his crop which is consumed domesti- 
cally and permitting production in 
excess of that quantity to sell in the 
export market at the world price. 

Processors would be required. to 
purchase certificates for that part of 
the crop they would process at par- 
ity for the crop. Methods of such 
purchase and compensation to the 
farmer for the difference between 
the market price at the time and the 
full parity support vary between the 
proponents of these measures. 

The two-price plans are essentially 
the Brannan Plan warmed over. Ex- 
ponents of the two price plan say 
that they cannot accept the basic 
Brannan Plan since it would require 
that each year the farmer would have 
to go to Congress to obtain appropri- 
ations to meet the deficit between 
the possible open market price for 
his commodity and the full parity 
price for the crop. In this respect the 
advocates of the two price plan con- 
fess that in all probability the public 
at large is fed up with the cost of 
maintaining the farm plan at parity 
or even 90% of parity support for 
the basic crops. 

No Acreage Allotments 

It is basically the concept of these 
two price plans that there will be no 
acreage allotments on _ production. 
The chief government control through 


issuance of certificates would limit 
the sale and disposition of that part 
of the crop to not more than esti- 
mated domestic requirements. In 
this provision the advocates of the 
two price plan seem to agree with 
Mr. Benson that the farmer does not 
want arbitrary acreage controls im- 
posed. 

The sole virtue of the two-price 
theory is that it would have the ef- 
fect of restoring the basic commodi- 
ties of wheat and cotton to a free 
market, where the organized facili- 
ties of the commodity market would 
again function with their full meas- 
ure of efficiency, providing price in- 
surance to the processor and the far- 
mer alike in the hedging facilities of 
the organized contract markets. 


Wheat Men Urge Consideration 


Last week a group of wheat pro- 
ducers met here with U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials, at 
which time they urged consideration 
of the two-price plan for wheat, and 
at the same time expressed opposi- 
tion to the adoption of a single sub- 
sidy plan for wheat exports. 

It is not clear why they would 
venture opposition to a single subsidy 
on wheat exports rather than the 
multiple system now in effect, except 
they may have doubts that the two- 
price plan will get any favor from 
either the administration or Congress 
at this time. Consequently they could 
oppose the single subsidy system 
with its free market effects on the 
other coastal export areas, which 
might be geared to a single subsidy 
fixed at another port range. 

The two commodity groups which 
are favoring these new plans for far- 
mers—wheat and cotton—seem un- 
likely to make any headway in Con- 
gress this year. Congress is now aim- 
ing for adjournment not later than 
July 31, and it would be doubted that 
so controversial a program can get 
through legislative halls in the short 
time remaining. 





Samuel R. Strisik 


PRESIDENT—Samuel R. Strisik, S. 
R. Strisik Co., was elected president 
of the New York Produce Exchange 
at the 96th annual election June 3. 
Mr. Strisik succeeds John D. Allen, 
senior partner, Allen Shipping Co. 
James A. O’Neill, vice president, 
Continental Grain Co., was elected 
vice president, and Sidney Fashena, 
I. Usiskin Co., treasurer. Mr. Strisik, 
who has been a member of the ex- 
change since 1935, served as_ vice 
president in 1956-57 and as treasurer 
during 1952-54. He was on the board 
of managers during 1950-52, a mem- 
ber of the executive and admissions 
committees during 1952-53 and 1956- 
57, and has been on the flour com- 
mittee since 1941, serving as_ its 
chairman since 1944. 


Wheat and Corn 
Figure in CCC 


Loan Program 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that as 
of April 30, 1957, the investment of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in price- 
support programs amounted to $7,815,- 
865,000—made up of loans outstand- 
ing of $2,347,960,000 (including $571,- 
662,316 of loans financed by lending 
agencies), and the cost value of in- 
ventories, $5,467,905,000. As of April 
30, 1956, the investment was $8,633,- 
465,000, of which loans outstanding 
amounted to $2,622,236,000, and in- 
ventories $6,011,229,000. 

Price-support operations in corn, 
cotton, tobacco and wheat accounted 
for the bulk of the April 30 loan to- 
tal. Corn amounted to 482,876,924 bu. 
or $699,990,632, and wheat, 72,439,- 
556 bu. or $148,120,952. 

Major items in the inventory of 
CCC as of April 30, were wheat, 
826,024,177 bu. or $2,262,439,037, and 
corn, 887,175,966 bu. or $1,588,984,070. 

The listing included 1,060,935 bales 
of cotton (including rotation stocks) 
and 204,207,366 bu. wheat currently 
held as set-aside commodities under 
Title I, Agricultural Act of 1954, 
Public Law 690 83rd Congress. Wheat 
flour and cornmeal are included in 
the inventory. 

The net realized program loss on 
price-support operations for the ten 
months ended April 30, 1957, totaled 
$1,056,900,678. For the same period 
last year the comparable loss was 
$771,958,909, and for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956, the program loss 
on price-support operations totaled 
$974,767,365. 
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Fall Out of Rust 


Spores Reported 
In Southwest 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fall out of cer- 
eal rust spores from air masses mov- 
ing northward from the Gulf Coast 
during May has occurred in northern 
Texas and southern Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to Donald G. Fletcher, execu- 
tive secretary, Rust Prevention Assn., 
Minneapolis. 

Rust infected fields in southern re- 
gions are the principal source of 
spores to be carried northward by 
winds to infect Upper Midwest cer- 
eal crops. No fall out of rust spores 
has been recorded to date in the 
spring wheat area of the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Northward aerial movement of rust 
spores into the Upper Midwest must 
be expected at this time of year. 
Many interacting factors determine 
the extent and speed of rust increase 
from infections caused by these air- 
borne spores. 

Widespread rains and cool weather 
have slowed grain development along 
the more than 3,000 mile route of a 
recently completed rust and crop sur- 
vey trip in heavy grain producing 
areas of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Wheat leaf rust and oat crown rust 
are more widely distributed and in 
greater quantities than stem rust of 
wheat or oats on the late succulent 
grains of the Southwest. Leaf rust 
losses are probable on wheat in local 
areas of Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas if weather favors continued rust 
development. Oat crown rust, pre- 
viously severe along the entire Gulf 
Coast, has developed rapidly and may 
cause losses in north Texas and por- 
tions of Oklahoma. 

Despite variation in the degree to 
which the various cereal rusts have 
developed thus far in southern states, 
rapid change can occur if weather 
conditions favor increase of the rusts 
on lush crops to the north. No pre- 
dictions of the eventual effect of pres- 
ent southern rust conditions on Upper 
Midwest cereals are possible at this 
time, Mr. Fletcher said. 
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Karl C. Fromm 
To Retire from 


Nulomoline Post 


CHICAGO—Karl C. Fromm, vet- 
eran bakery sales representative for 
the Nulomoline division of the Amer- 
ican Molasses Co., will retire effective 
Aug. 1. 

Mr. Fromm joined Nulomoline 27 
years ago in the bakery and candy 
research laboratories. Later he was 
transferred to the Chicago office and 
worked in sales throughout the large 
midwest territory up to the present 
time. Through his sales and service 
work, as well as membership in sev- 
eral baking industry associations and 
service groups, Mr. Fromm has de- 
veloped a wide acquaintance in the 
industry. 

In addition to his industry ex- 
perience Mr. Fromm has developed 
a hobby to which he is devoted— 
the collection of earthenware jugs, 
antiques, unusual pieces and those 
of unusual purpose and use. His 
collection, including hundreds of 
items, has won him national recogni- 
tion. 

His boyhood home, Pandora, Ohio, 
is the locality Mr. Fromm has se- 
lected for retirement. His home is 
called “Peaceful Valley.” 
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U.S. Extends PL 480 


Authorization for 
Ecuador, Turkey 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
extensions of the contracting and de- 
livery periods under Public Law 480 
for Ecuador and Turkey. 

For wheat purchase authorization 
No. 29-05 issued to Ecuador under 
Title I of PL 480, the terminal date 
of the contracting period has been 
extended from May 31, 1957, to July 
31, 1957, and the terminal date of the 
delivery period from June 29, 1957, to 
Aug. 31, 1957. All other terms and 
conditions remain the same as previ- 
ously announced. 

The authorization provides for pur- 
chase of $1,060,000 worth (including 
certain occan transportation costs) of 
wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, ex- 
cluding durum wheat. Also excluded 
are western white or soft white 
Wheat for shipment from any Pacific 
Coast port. 

Purchases of wheat under this au- 
thorization will be made in Ecuador 
by the four firms of Harinas del 
Equador C.A., A.F.I.M., Industria 
Harinera Guayaquil, and Molino 
“California.” 

Wheat purchase authorization No. 
10-20 issued to Turkey is amended to 
provide for extension of the contract- 
ing period from May 31, 1957, to June 
15, 1957. 

Authorization No. 10-20 provides 
for financing purchase of $11,273,000 
worth, or approximately 171,000 me- 
tric tons, of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 
or better. All other terms and condi- 
tions of the authorization remain the 
same as previously announced. 


The wheat will be purchased by: ° 


TOPRAK, New York Organization, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
(Telephone: OXford 17-7265). Ap- 
proximately 155,000 metric tons have 
been purchased. 
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Nutrition Workshop 
Plan Discussed 
For Industry 


CHICAGO—The National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers held a con- 
ference in Chicago on May 28 to dis- 
cuss a proposed industry-wide nu- 
trition workshop. 

Attending the meeting were Her- 





man Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation; How- 
ard H. Lampman, executive direc- 


tor of the Wheat Flour Institute; T. 
F. Fiedler, vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers; Dr. Ruth Leverton, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s bureau of hu- 
man nutrition; R. L. Patterson, Kan- 
sas Association of Wheat Growers; 
Leslie Sheffield, Nebraska Division 
of Wheat Development; Jack Smith, 
Oregon Wheat Commission, and Dr. 
Dorothy Van Bortel of the Cereal 
Institute. 
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Pacific Crop Meeting 
Place Changed 


PENDLETON, ORE.—The annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. and the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Grain 
Sanitation Committee has been shift- 
ed from Walla Walla to Pendleton 
because of a conflict in hotel reser- 
vations. The dates remain the same, 
June 6-7. The meeting will be held 
at Vert Auditorium at Pendleton. 
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William Grant 


FLOUR BUYER — William Grant, 
former official of the Scottish Cooper- 
ative Wholesale Society, Ltd., was 
recently named flour advisor to Allied 
Bakeries, Ltd., largest U.K. chain 
bakery controlled by Canadian-born 
W. Garfield Weston. He succeeds Sir 
Norman Vernon who has been reput- 
ed to be the largest single buyer of 
flour in the world. The firm buys 
from British, Canadian, American 
and Australian mills. 





Kansas City Brokerage 


Firm Ceases Business 


KANSAS CITY—George W. Hoy- 
land, Inc., Kansas City feed and clear 
flour brokerage firm, ceased business 
effective June 1. The owners of the 
company, Guy Keene and P. M. 
Keene, decided to close the business 
in order to devote full time to other 
interests in California where they 
pian to move. 

Arnold Mall, manager of the Hoy- 
land firm, has joined the J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City feed merchandising 
company. Miss E. F. Frederickson 
(Mrs. E. F. Bradbury), vice president 
of the Parks firm, is taking a leave 
of absence for a rest on the advice 
of her physician. 

Mr. Mall was associated with the 
Hoyland firm for 40 years, starting 
with the company in 1918 upon its 


formation by the late George W. 
Hoyland. Mr. Mall was with Mr. 


Hoyland in the Kansas City office of 
the food administration during World 
War I. Mr. Parks also was connected 
with that office. Mr. Hoyland oper- 
ated the firm for some years and 
later sold it to the Keene interests. 
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Canadian Wheat Stocks 


WINNIPEG—V isible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions on 
May 22, stood at 362,700,000 bu. com- 
pared with 364,200,000 the week pre- 
vious and 332,100,000 a year ago. The 
figures released by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada showed the to- 
tal to include 236,700,000 bu. in prai- 
rie positions; 33,700,009 at Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur; 56,900,000 bu. in 
eastern elevators, and only 500,000 in 
store in the U.S. Pacific coast termi- 
nals held 11,000,000 bu. and Churchill 
4,800,000 bu., while 19,100,000 bu. 
were in transit. 

The visible supply of all grains to- 
talled 480 300,000 bu. The compara- 
tive figure a year ago was 413,300,000 
bu. 
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Six Nations Lag in IWA 


Guaranteed Purchasing 


Six important countries have failed 
to take up any of the purchases guar- 
anteed by them to the six exporting 
countries under the terms of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement for the 
year 1956-57. Quotas opened on June 
25, 1956, and the agreement year will 
run out on June 30, 1957. 

The importing countries concerned 
are Brazil with an allocation of 
7,349,000 bu.; Egypt with 11,023,000; 
Korea 2,205,000; Mexico with 3,674,- 
000; Spain with 4,593,000, and South 
Africa with 5,512,000 bu. 

Reporting on sales recorded up to 
May 24, the International Wheat 
Council’s office in London states that 
out of a total guaranteed purchase 
from all exporting countries of 293,- 
619,000 bu., 211,740,000 have been 
taken up by the remaining 36 partici- 
pants, leaving an unfilled balance of 
81,879,000 bu. 

Traders recall that at the time of 
the negotiations for a new IWA, 
comments were made about the in- 
consequential effect of a pact in the 
light of present day conditions. It 
was conjectured as to what action 
the three most powerful exporting 
nations—the U.S., Canada and Aus- 
tralia—would take if any nations 
failed to fulfill their obligations. As 
matters stand at present, neither the 
wheat council nor the exporters have 
the power to compel delinquent na- 
tions to take up their quotas while 
prices remain above the ceiling of 
$1.55 bu. If prices do fall to that lev- 
el, then the exporters could act. The 
question has now been repeated by 
traders—if the price fal's below the 
floor what power does the council 
have to force the delinquent buyers 
to meet their obligations? The an- 
swer, in the opinion of the trade, is 
none_ whatsoever. The countries 
would renege. 

It has also been suggested in in- 
ternat‘onal trade circles that the 
Canadian Wheat Board is the main- 
stay of the campaign to keep prices 
above the ceiling. In doing this, the 
board is said to be holding an um- 
brella over the other two main ex- 
porting nations and over the Argen- 
tine, Sweden and France. 

Eight countries only have covered 
their quotas for 1956-57. They are Den- 





LOW U.S. PROTEIN MAY 
AID CANADIAN SALES 


WINNIPEG—Will the damage to 
the quality of the winter wheat crop 
in the southwestern U.S. be of suf- 
ficient extent to have an effect on 
demand for Canadian wheat later in 
the season? This question is being 
voiced in Canadian grain trade cir- 
cles. Marketmen point out that it is 
in periods of abnormal moisture that 
protein is usually at its lowest level. 
During the past year the U.K. and 
some other importing countries have 
bought large quantities of American 
wheat on a 14% protein basis be- 
cause the Canadians could not supply 
sufficient wheat of this quality. Their 
trade was cut back proportionately. 
If the bulk of the winter wheat does 
turn out to be low in protein, traders 
suggest that the U.S. will have dif- 
ficulty in finding a market for it. 
Consequently Canada may be able 
to regain some of the market tem- 
porarily lost to the American trade. 





mark, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, New Zealand, the Philippines 
and Vatican City. Countries - still 
holding major balances are Belgium 
with 10,015,000 bu. out of 16,535,000; 
Greece with 2,087,000 out of 11,023,- 
000; Italy with 3,311,000 out. of 
3,674,000; the Netherlands with 
5,870,000 out of 25,721,000, and Peru 
with 6,743,000 out of 7,349,000. 

Some of the countries still holding 
balances in hand are seen. as doubt- 
ful buyers of their full quotas, trad- 
ers say. Partly responsible is the fact 
that the U.S. has provided wheat for 
delinquents under the terms of Pub- 
lic Law 480. Brazil is a ‘major: ex- 
ample of this. 


U.S. Position Strong 

The U.S. is in the strongest posi- 
tion as far as quota fulfillment. is 
concerned. Out of a total guaranteed 
purchase of 128,045,000 bu., 119,074,- 
000 bu. has been taken up, leaving a 
balance of 8,971,000. Australia, .too, 
is in a strong position, as far as IWA 
sales are concerned, if not .in the 
over-all export picture. Out of a quo- 
ta of 29,329,000 bu., 25,985,000° bu. 
has been taken up to leave a balance 
of only 3,344,000. Canada is lagging; 
with a quota of 99,739,000 bu., only: 
59,872,000 bu. has been lifted, leav- 
ing 39,867,000 uncalled. The three 
minor exporters, Argentina, France 
and Sweden, with a total quota of 
36,506,000 bu., have succeeded in mov- 
ing only 6,809,000 bu. 

In European market, circles there 
has been a_revival of the accusation 
that the three major exporting coun- 
tries, aided and abetted by the three 
junior partners, have established a 
cartel to keep the price of wheat 
above the level that would ordinarily 
be established by the law of supply 
and demand if it were not for IWA. 
There is also talk of.a price collapse 
being imminent in the wheat mar- 
ket; traders cite the large surpluses 
in North America, the action of, the 
Argentine in diverting large quanti- 
ties of wheat to Europe, following 
the cutback in the Brazilian market 
when the U.S. moved in supplies: un- 
der PL 480, and the complementary 
action by Australia in’ meeting the 
Argentinian competition in itS estab- 
lished markets. 


The U.S. Department. of Agricul- 
ture reported that during -the period 
May 22, 1957 to May 28, 1957, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 266,000 bushels of 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms. of wheat equivalent) 
for recording under IWA. against the 
1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the week included 
51,409 ewt. flour and 147,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing country prin- 
cipally involved in sales was the 
Netherlands. ; 
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GRAIN SUIT FILED _. 

TOPEKA — The Evans Grain Co. 
of Salina, Kansas, filed suif May 27 
in the Shawnee County district court 
here against the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., to recover the value ‘for 
some wheat which the grain.company 
alleged was lost in transit..A°carload 
of wheat weighing 122,400 lb. “was 
turned over to the company Dec: :30, 
1954, at Jewell, Kansas, for shipment 
to Alton, Ill. When the car arrived 
at its destination, it weighed 13,407 
Ib. less, according to the petition. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is requesting 
offers to process Commod.ty Credit 


ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 
Packed 1957 


in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
Ib. Destination date Ib. 
Alabama— 
10 Birmingham ...... Aug. 10 745,000 
100 Birmingham ...... Aug. 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham ...... Aug. 20 40,000 
Arizona— 
100 a, ee Aug. 20 180,000 
California— 
10 Sacramento ..... Aug. 10 300,000 
100 Sacramento ..... Aug. 10 540,000 
Coiorado— 
50 eee Aug. 20 80,000 
50 Dist. of Columbia. .Aug. 20 40,000 
Florida— 
100 errr Aug. 10 80,000 
Georgia— 
50 SOVERRON 665.0005 Aug. 10 80,000 
50 Savannah ....... Aug. 20 1,261,000 
Idaho— 
50 Se Aug. 10 40,000 
IMinois— 
10 Rock Island ..... Aug. 10 240,000 
Indiana— 
10 Indianapolis ..... Aug. 10 320,000 
lowa— 
10 Des Moines ..... Aug. 20 320,000 
Kansas— 
100 Vo re Aug. 20 440,000 
Kentucky— 
10 LOxingiOn. ..i..0 Aug. 20 741,000 
100 Lexington ........ Aug. 10 292,000 
Louisiana— 
50 New Orleans ....Aug. 20 360,009 
Massachusetts— 
10 >? eee Aug. 10 40,000 
10 ee re Aug. 20 160,000 
50 NOE wacecwssaines Aug. 20 40,000 
100 ee es Aug. 10 200,000 
100 BY Sica. p-aseserears Aug. 2 40,000 
Minnesota— 
10 Minneapolis ..... Aug. 20 20,000 
Mississippi— 
10 SHCROON: o-cciassine-oe Aug. 20 1,492,150 
100 SOERCOR occcccsics Aug. 10 80,000 
Nebrasko— 
10 Cre Aug. 10 140,000 
50 RS: Aug. 10 160,000 
100 MIE vac:6ses nicki Aug. 10 40,000 
New Mexico— 
10 Albuquerque ....Aug. 10 80,000 
10 Albuquerque ..... Aug. 20 40,000 
New York— 
10 New York City ..Aug. 10 180 000 
50 New York City ..Aug. 10 40,000 
100 New York City ..Aug. 10 82,600 
North Carolina— 
50 ., — Aug. 20 715,600 
Okiahoma— 
10 Muskogee ....... Aug. 10 560,000 
10 Muskogee ....... Aug. 20 640,000 
100 Muskogee ....... Aug. 10 80,000 
Oregon— 
10 ce Aug. 20 250,000 
Pennsylvania— 
10 Philadelphia ..... Aug. 10 300 000 
10 Philadelphia ..... Aug. 20 40,000 
50 Philadelphia ..... Aug. 10 140,000 
100 Philadelphia ..... Aug. 10 120,000 
100 Philadelphia ..... Aug. 20 120,000 
10 Pittsburgh ....... Aug. 10 540,000 
50 Pittsburgh ....... Aug. 10 320,000 
South Carolina— 
50 Charleston ...... Aug. 20 641.300 
100 Charleston ...... Aug. 20 50,000 
South Dakota— 
10 neces See Aug. 10 80,000 
50 ei, eee Aug. 10 80,000 
Tevas— 
10 PUOURIOR occiiiesece Aug. 10 180,000 
50 Houston ......00. Aug. 10 120,000 
Utah— 
10 Salt Lake City ...Aug. 20 100,000 
100 Salt Lake City ...Aug. 10 200,000 
Virgin'a— 
10 Richmond ........ Aug. 10 220,000 
50 Richmond ........ Aug. 10 60,000 
West Virginia— 
10 Charleston ...... Aug. 20 720,000 
50 Charleston ...... Aug. 20 240,000 
Wyoming— 
10 Cheyenne ....... Aug. 20 40,000 
(@  DRRNE cccccicciccs Aug. 10 40,000 


g. 
{Domestic marking, export packing.) 
BREAD FLOUR 


Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 

Ib. Destination ate Ib. 
California— 

100 Sacramento ..... Aug. 10 500,000 

100 ~=dDist. of Columbia. .Aug. 20 40,000 
Minois— 

100 Rock Island ..... Aug. 10 380,000 
Massachusetts— 

50 re Aug. 10 40,000 

100 SND. 6.5.s:bawedace Aug. 10 40,000 
Mich'gan— 

10 er Aug. 10 460,000 
M'nnesota— 

100 Minneapolis ..... Aug. 20 240,000 
New Mex'co— : 

100 Albuquerque ..... Aug. 10 40,000 
New York— 

100 New York City ..Aug. 10 776,509 
Nerth Dakota— 

10 Oo eee Aug. 20 80,090 
Utah— 

100 Salt Lake City ...Aug. 10 60,000 

WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 

Califernia— 

10 Sacramento ...... Aug. 10 180,000 
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USDA Requesting Offers 
To Process CCC Wheat 
Into Flour for Relief 


Corp.-owned wheat into 18,407,150 lb. 
flour for domestic relief use. 

Offers must be received not later 
than 4:30 p. m. (EDT) June 14. Suc- 
cessful offers will be notified of 
award by telegram filed at Washing- 
ton not later than midnight (EDT) 
June 24. 

The request is for contemplated 
processing of CCC-owned ordinary 
protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade, 
into 15,570,650 lb. of all purpose 
wheat flour, 72% extraction; 12% 
protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 or 
better, into 2,656,500 lb. bread flour 
contain'‘ng not less than 11% pro- 
tein, 72% extraction; and 12% pro- 
tein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade, 
into 180,000 lb. whole wheat flour, 
100% extraction. 

The flour is to be packed for do- 
mestic shipment in accordance with 
Article 5, Announcement Gr.-343, ex- 
cept that 50 or 100 .b. packing may 
be either paper or cotton bags. Fifty 
pound paper bags must be of the fol- 
lowing specifications: Sewn valve 
with tuck-in sleeve 3 wall 2/40-1/50 
(130 lb. total basis weight). Sewn 
bottom open top 3 walls 2/40-1/50 
(130 lb. total basis weight). One hun- 
dred pound paper bags must be of 
the following specifications: Sewn 
valve with tuck-in sleeve 4 walls 
3/ 30-1/50 (170 lb. total basis weight). 
Sewn bottom open top 4 walls 3/40- 
1/50 (170 lb. total basis weight). 

Further details of the request are 
appended. 
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Seeding Completed 
In Canadian West 


WINNIPEG—Seeding operations in 
Western Canada have been com- 
pleted. The emerging crop shows 
healthy and vigorous growth. Weeds 
show heavy stands in many sections 
of all three provinces, particularly in 
early planted acreages. Where seed- 
ing was delayed to turn wild oats un- 
der, a good kill appears to have been 
obtained. 

Moisture conditions generally are 
satisfactory, but dry spots appear to 
be developing in several sections of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Persist- 
ent high winds have contributed to 
the depreciation in surface moisture. 
However, only a few isolated spots 
indicate immediate need of generous 
rains. So far there are no reports of 
actual deterioration. The Searle 
Grain Co. precipitation report from 
April 1 to May 27, inclusive, shows 
rainfall in Alberta to be 63% of nor- 
mal; Saskatchewan 77% and Manito- 
ba 84% with the weighted average 
for the three provinces being 74% of 
normal. 

Cutworms are making their ap- 
pearance with the heaviest infesta- 
tion in the southern half of Sask- 
atchewan. Sweet clover weevil is ac- 
tive in clover stands across parts of 
southern Manitoba, and grasshoppers 
are making their appearance in scat- 
tered districts of all three provinces, 
with probably the severest outbreak 
in south and south central Manitoba. 
Spraying operations are under way 
and weather generally has been fa- 
vorable for the application of control 
measures. 





Frank X. Ragan 


VICE PRESIDENT—The election of 
Frank X. Ragan as a vice president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., has been 
announced by Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent. A resident of New York City, 
Mr. Ragan joined Standard Brands 
in 1946 as a special representative 
of its Fleischmann division. He was 
appointed assistant to the vice pres- 
ident in 1950 and promoted to assist- 
ant vice president in 1956. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Ragan will assume the 
responsibilities of assistant manager 
of the Fleischmann division, which is 
concerned with all sales to the bak- 
ing and allied industries. A veteran 
of 30 years experience in the baking 
industry, he is an active member of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., N.Y., the 
Bakers Clubs of Chicago, Boston and 
Baltimore, American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. He was a 
member of the executive committee 
of the latter organization from 1936 
through 1938. 





W. Roy Sutherland, 
Retired Milling 
Official, Dies 


LAURINBURG, N.C. — W. Roy 
Sutherland, 72, former general man- 
ager of the Laurinburg Milling Co., 
died at his home in Laurinburg, May 
26. He was a past president of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
Mr. Sutherland retired from active 
participation in his company’s opera- 
tions, following a period of ill health, 
about five years ago, but attended 
the recent meeting of NSWMA at 
Roanoke where an honorary member- 
ship in the association was conferred 
upon him. 

Mr. Sutherland was highly regard- 
ed in milling circles and in his home 
community. Until recently he had 
taken an active part in trade and 
civic affairs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kenneth W. Pike, 
Quaker Oats Co. 


Executive, Dies 


CHICAGO—Kenneth W. Pike, 58, 
director of engineering and planning 
for the Quaker Oats Co., died at his 
home here May 30. A graduate of the 
University of Akron, Mr. Pike joined 
Quaker Oats as a draftsman in 1923. 
He was named director of engineering 
in 1953. 
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Poles May Get 
$110 Million 
For Aid 


WASHINGTON—USS. aid for Po- 
land is likely to be in the region of 
$110 million for the coming fiscal 
year. About $33 million will be al- 
located for wheat, involving around 
500,000 tons. Edible fats and soy- 
beans will take $10 million, with the 
bean component expected to be small, 
probably no more than one cargo. 
The cotton procurement will be 
slightly less than $35 million. Ocean 
freight will cost about $10 million. 

The balance of the amount al- 
located will be used for the purchase 
of coal mining machinery. 

Funds will be disbursed through 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 480 with the Export-Import 
Bank acting for ICA. 

While the figures quoted come 
from official sources, the allocation 
cannot be formally announced at this 
stage because the availability of 
money for the Polish aid program de- 
pends on favorable action by Con- 
gress on the pending bill which would 
add one billion dollars to the aid 
funds and extend the law for another 
five years beginning July 1, 1957. 

The Senate has already passed its 
version of the bill approving the bil- 
lion dollar-one year extension of the 
law, but added a clause authorizing 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to enter into barter contracts for 
strategic materials with Iron Curtain 
countries. 

The House bill does not include the 
Senate provision on barter. However, 
this difference is largely one of de- 
gree and not of basic principle, it is 
stated. The House would accept the 
barter provision of the Senate’s bill 
if it were modified to exclude barter 
deals with North Korea, Red China, 
Outer Mongolia and North Vietnam. 
It is believed that the Senate will ac- 
cept the House changes. 

Unless the recent disturbances in 
Formosa radically influence Congress, 
it is possible that the extension of 
PL 480 will clear both chambers this 
week and go to the White House. 
Then it will be possible to announce 
the Polish aid program. 

U.S. officials agree with the sug- 
gestion that the Polish aid program 
is small and token in nature. Later 
it may be followed with more ambiti- 
ous developments if the political cli- 
mate in Poland is favorable for the 
US. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ira E. Elsham Moves 
To Cargill Office 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Ira E. Elsham has 
been appointed manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of Cargill, Inc., suc- 
ceeding James Young, who recently 
joined the Checkerboard Grain Co. 
as Kansas City manager. Mr. Elsham 
will work under John H. Rockwell, 
Cargill regional manager. 


For the past six years, Mr. Elsham 
has been working in the Portland 
office of Cargill in merchandising 
capacities. He previously was with 
Cargill in Minneapolis for six years, 
joining the company after his dis- 
charge from the armed services. 

During the past year, Mr. Elsham 
has served as president of the Port- 
land Grain Exchange. 





June 4, 1957 


Senate Probe of 
Bakers Union 


Under Way 


WASHINGTON—tThe special Sen- 
ate committee investigating rack- 
eteering in unions and industry be- 
gan hearings June 4 as a part of an 
investigation of the Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union of America. 

The probers claim top union of- 
ficials received expensive automo- 
biles and thousands of dollars ‘‘mis- 
appropriated” from union treasuries. 

Chairman J. L. McClellan (D., 
Ark.) and chief counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy said the inquiry will deal 
with affairs of locals in Chicago and 
Los Angeles, and possibly New York 
as well as those of the international 
union which has headquarters here. 

They named James G. Cross, the 
union’s international president, and 
George Stuart, former vice presi- 
dent, as among key witnesses sum- 
moned to testify. 

Mr. Kennedy said the hearings will 
deal at length with affairs of the 
Chicago Bakers Locals 100 and 300, 
which were merged last year into 
Local 1, with a membership of 7,000. 

“We think we will show,” Sen. 
McClellan said, “that what followed 
after trusteeship was a misuse of 
union funds.” 

Mr. Kennedy said the evidence at 
hand shows, among other things, that 
“several Cadillacs” were bought for 
international officials with funds of 
100. 

The committee announced last 
spring it was trying to learn what 
happened to some $20,000 of bakers 
union funds. The figure has been re- 
vised upward since then to an esti- 
mated $50,000. 

Curtis R. Sims, secretary-treasurer 
of the Bakers Union, charged in 
February that James G. Cross had 
dipped into the union’s till for “per- 
sonal pleasure and uses” and had 
engaged in other “corrupt” practices. 
Mr. Sims was suspended by the 
union’s executive board. 

Mr. Sims also made charges 
against George Stuart, vice president 
and organizing director of the union. 
The executive board cleared both Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Stuart, but Mr. Stuart 
later resigned. 

The AFL-CIO ethical practices 
committee is looking into the case. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K. Bag Executive 
Visiting U.S. 


“LONDON—Oscar Swan, managing 
director of William Palfrey, Ltd., 
British multi-wall paper bag manu- 
facturer, is visiting the U.S. to study 
new techniques and manufacturing 
processes in the multi-wall bag indus- 
try. 

Mr. Swan wishes to determine how 
American ideas can be used to bene- 
fit his company’s operation. Officials 
say that the completion of the first 
stage of a large scale extension 
scheme at the Rochester works of 
William Palfrey will make it possible 
to utilize any new ideas which Mr. 
Swan may pick up in the USS. 

Another phase of Mr. Swan’s in- 
quiries will involve an investigation 
of the new developments in ma- 
chinery used in the U.S. for filling 
and handling multiwall paper bags. 
This he will do in behalf of an as- 
sociated firm of the Palfrey com- 
pany, Thames Sack & Bag Co., Ltd., 
London, which handles this type of 
apparatus. 
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Campaign Against Present Farm Law 
Grows as Benson Supports New Plan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Step by step, 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is accelerating his cam- 
paign against the present farm law. 


The latest drive came last week 
when he made public a letter to 
Rep. Harold Cooley (D., N.C) and 


chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, in which the Secretary 
expressed his disapproval of the flex- 
ible price support provisions of the 
existing farm law with its rebound 
possibilities of pushing basic com- 
modities to 90% of parity. He rec- 
ommended to Rep. Cooley that con- 
sideration be given to a radical 
change in the flexible price support 
provisions of the present law. 

The increasing tempo of the secre- 
tary’s drive on the farm law exhibits 
two conditions: (1) the disorganiza- 
tion of the farm bloc in Congress. 
Here the previous adherents of the 
basic farm commodity groups stood 
firm against any revision of the farm 
law which would imperil their battle- 
ground of high price support levels 
for the basic commodities of wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts and 
rice. (2) The strong position of the 
Secretary at the White House, where 
many of the Benson policy proposals 
have found firm support. 

Up to this time there has been 
little doubt of where the Benson 
policies ultimately were leading, but 
Mr. Benson has until recently held 
back open public attacks on the flex- 
ible price support provisions of the 
law. 

During his more than four years 
in office, Mr. Benson has slowly been 
arguing his case before the farmers 
themselves and to the public in gen- 
eral. During this time he has seen 
the solid rock of the farm bloc foun- 
dation shatter into splinters which 
are no longer discernible as a bloc. 

Ever since the Steagall amend- 
ment has been in operation, with its 
attraction of high rigid price sup- 


ports, Congress has been able to de- 
feat any proposals to drop its war- 
time purposes and to return to the 
earlier farm act with its lower level 
of price support for the basic com- 
modities. The farm bloc has been 
able to fend off opposition to the rigid 
high price supports as surplus supply 
builders through the disarming an- 
swer that before the condition would 
occur surpluses would be cut off 
through imposition of acreage allot- 
ments. 

Although it was obvious to most 
observers that the acreage allotment 
provision was at best an uncertain 
cure for surpluses, the farm bloc 
stuck to its guns. As surpluses rose 
higher the farm bloc turned first to 
surplus disposal incentives, of which 
Public Law 480 was the most am- 
bitious scheme, and then it seized 
on another temporary device — the 
soil bank. Together these two con- 
gressional concepts wou!d swiftly 
correct the costly burden of surp!u-es 
of the basic commodities and lead 
the farm community back into the 
comfort of another period of 90% 
of parity support for the basic com- 
modities without acreage controls, 
these proponents felt. 


Waiting Game Played 


During the period of alarm in the 
farm bloc and its turning first to this 
cure-all and then that, Mr. Benson 
played a slow waiting game, until 
the economic facts of life over- 
whelmed the farm bloc. The secre- 
tary explained to the general public 
that while he was able to d'spose 
of huge quantities of the high-price- 
support created surplus, he was only 
ab'e to do so at great public expense. 
Thus the taxpayer finally paid the 
bills for sales made below the cost of 
the commodities to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 


Congress, or better, its farm bloc. 
is in the unenviable position of fight- 
ing the Benson policies which pa- 
tiently explain just what has been 
taking place and how much it is cost- 








U. K. MILLING FAMILY—Hearing the story of the silver Dutch windmill, 
presented to The Northwestern Miller on its 50th anniversary in 1923 by the 
Netherlands flour importers, are Michael and Rosheen Vernon of London. 
Mr. Vernon is with Spillers, Ltd., the British flour milling firm, of which his 


father, Wilfred D. Vernon is chairman. 


Telling the story is Carroll K. 


Michener, chairman of the board of The Miller Publishing Co. and editor of 
The Northwestern Miller. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon, Jr., have made an extensive 
trip throughout the U.S. and are now on their way back to England. 


ing. Mr. Benson’s steady recital of 
indisputable facts allows no apt an- 
swer, with which the former farm 
bloc was a:ways ready. Today in con- 
gressional chambers, previously un- 
heard-of challenges to the farm bloc 
spokesmen come from both sides of 
the chamber, from urban area mem- 
bers who are asking embarrassing 
questions of the farm leaders. 

The farm bloc leaders are now lim- 
iting their replies to the B2nson poii- 
cies to repetitions of howls of con- 
cern for the farmer, who they say is 
caught in a cost-pr'ce squce’e. They 
tell their urban colleagues that the 
Benson farm program is bankrupt- 
ing the farm communities, destroy- 
ing the family farm and depriving 
the large industrial centers of the 
big farm market for the output of 
their mills and factories. There are 
loud claims that marketing margins 
are spreading and the farmers’ share 
of the consumer dollar is shrinking. 


Specific Analysis Disclosed 


But they cannot talk out of exist- 
ence the surpluses, nor can they ex- 
plain away the heavy cost to the tax- 
payer. Now Mr. Benson is striking 
back in still restrained but seeming- . 
ly unanswerable logic, setting forth 
more specifically his analysis of the 
farm problem to the Congressional 
farm leaders. 


Mr. Benson urges consideration of 
two possible-changes which suggest 
themselves to him. First, he would 
prefer that the law be changed to 
eliminate the basic crop concept en- 
tirely and wou'd provide price sup- 
port for those commodities as with 
all others between zero and 90% of 
parity, subject to the qualifications 
of the present law, wh'ch modifies 
any price support decision subject to 
eight principles for the non-basic 
and non-storable commodities. 

But to disarm Congress of fears 
that he would suddenly throw all 
crops into the unprotected area of 
the market place, he asked Mr. Cool- 
ey to take a more cautious step and 
at least modify the present law by 
eliminating the flexible provisions of 
the act of 1948-49 and give tre USDA 
discretion to support all farm com- 
modities at between 60-90% of par- 
ity—if and when the eizht qualific.- 
tions of the farm law for the non- 
basic commodities are met. 


The Congressional farm bloc group 
says in effect of this plan—‘“He wants 
to ruin the small family farmer.” 

The eight “guidelines” presently 
specified in the law include: 

1. The supply of the commodity 
in relation to the demand therefor. 

2. The price levels at which other 
commodities are being supported, 
and, in the case of ferd grains the 
feed values of such grains in relation 
to corn. 

3. The availability of funds. 

4. The perishability of the com- 
modity. 

5. The importance of the commodi- 
ty to agriculture and the national 
economy. 

6. The ability to dispose of stocks 
acquired through a price support op- 
eration. 

7. The need for offsetting: tempo- 
rary losses of export markets and 

8. The ability and willingness of 
producers to keep supplies in line 
with demand. 
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The flour markets struggled 
through a week of extreme inactivity 
during the seven-day period which 
ended May 31. There were a few 
sales of soft wheat patents in the 
central states and a little hand-to- 
mouth buying of bakery flour in the 
spring wheat mills area. Business 
was at rock bottom in the Southwest. 
Most of the factors which comprised 
last week’s market picture were det- 
rimental to any buying incentive. 

The crop year is running out, and 
mill officials view any increase in 
fill-in buying as proof that bakers 
are determined to sit out the arrival 
of the new crop basis, booking only 
when necessary and in amounts suf- 
ficient to carry them through. 

There was an effort the past week 
by some mills to generate interest 
in bookings, but it met with consid- 
erable resistance. Flour buyers are 
watching the Southwest wheat crop 
carefully, trying to determine the 
moisture content, all of which is not 
conducive to buying at the present 
time. 

The Memorial Day holiday broke 
up the week, cut down the running 
time of most mills, and generally 
delayed market. activity until the 
opening of the current period. Run- 
ning time of the mills was spotty, 
with some reporting as little as two 
days grinding for the week and 
others up to the equivalent of five- 
day capacity for the shortened week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills 
climbed slightly on the strength of 
small-lot purchases, amounting to 
44% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 35% the previous week. Sales 
in the central states were up a trifle, 
but practically unchanged in the 
Southwest. 

Flour prices generally remained 

firm mainly as a protection against 
recent sharp declines in millfeed 
quotations and the necessity of cover- 
ing millfeed costs. 
‘Production by mills of the U.S. re- 
flected the curtailed week, amount- 
ing to 86% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 100% the previous week 
and 81% a year ago. Production per- 
centages were off sharply in all areas. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat 
flour business was very slow the past 
week, marked by an attitude of 
watching and waiting for the new 
crop. basis to materialize. The only 
price change for the week was a 10¢ 
reduction in the high gluten differ- 
ential, reflecting lower costs in that 
particular area. Generally, prices 
were unchanged to 1¢ lower for the 
week, sustained by the need for mills 
to make up for a poor millfeed mar- 
ket. 

A small amount of fill-in buying 
of family flour developed during the 
week, indicative of the low supply 
position of users. Prices for both ad- 
vertised and unadvertised brands 
were unchanged. 

The spring wheat clears situation 
remained tight, with some inter-mill 
buying reported. Prices were steady. 

Sales by spring wheat mils for the 
week amounted to 44% of five-day 
capacity, up slightly from 35% the 
previous week and the 41% of a 
year ago. 

Shipping directions were fair, sus- 
tained at: almost: the level of the 
previous week. Shipments by spring 
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Flour Sales Restricted to Fill-in 
Lots; Bakers Await New 


wheat mills amounted to 97% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 98% the pre- 
vious week and 98% a year ago. 
The Memorial Day holiday, and the 
shortened work week, cut production 
sharply. Production by mills at Min- 
neapolis averaged only 69% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 98% the pre- 
vious week, but better than the 66% 
reported a year ago. Production by 
mills of the Northwest averaged 87% 
of capacity, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 77% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest averaged 101% of capa- 
city, compared with 107% the previ- 
ous week and 83% a year ago. 
Quotations May 31, 100 lb., car- 
lots, cottons: Spring standard patent 
$5.78@5.88, short patent $5.88@5.98, 
high gluten $6.23@6.33, first clears 


$5.42@5.62; whole wheat $5.88@ 
5.98; established brands of family 


flour $6.15@7.35. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: The prolonged dull- 
ness in hard winter wheat flour sales 
persisted last week as incentives to 
book flour in any quantity were prac- 
tically nonexistent. Sales by hard 
winter wheat mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 18% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 17% the previ- 
ous week and 22% a year ago. Gov- 
ernment and export business ac- 
counted for 12% of last week’s sales. 

Bakery flour sales continued to 
be characterized by a virtually com- 
plete lack of interest from the big 
buyers. And there was nothing in 
the picture seen by sales departments 
that will change the situation materi- 
ally in the near future. Outside of the 
usual p.d.s. business, bakery sales 
consisted of an occasional car or two 
to fill out a specific position. Some 
mills reported that there had been 
a slight pick up in p.d.s. sales, indi- 
cating that a few accounts are run- 
ning low. The big bakery buyers are 
content to draw on their backlogs, 
which is most cases are still fairly 
substantial for this time of year. 
Prices increased about 5¢ sack dur- 
ing the week. The delay in harvest- 


Crop 


ing and the unknown factors about 
the new crop wheat have kept talk 
about new crop flour to a minimum. 
Bakery directions were called im- 
proved by some mills but were gen- 
erally slow to fair. 

Family flour interest was also lim- 
ited, although directions have picked 
up. Prices were unchanged in the na- 
tionally advertised brands. The floods 
in some areas have kept wholesalers 
from building up stocks, it was said. 

The clears market continued dull. 
Some domestic purchases of low 
grade in small quantities were re- 
corded to the starch trade, but export 
interest was very slim. Prices were 
steady to off 5¢ for immediate ship- 
ment, but were quoted considerably 
lower for later delivery. The govern- 
ment bought flour early in the week 
for relief purposes. 

Quotations May 31, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.70, 
standard 95% patent $5.55@5.60, 
straight $5.50@5.55, established 
brands of family flour $6.20@7.20, 
first clears $4.55@4.85, second clears 
$4.15@4.20, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.70 @4.15. 

Hutchinson: Mills and farmers 
were showing some concern over 
continued rains in southwest Kansas 
the past week as more showers 
threatened to reduce milling quality 
of wheat. Buying was at almost a 
standstill with orders limited to spot 
orders and p.d.s Only token interest 
was offered by both family and bak- 
ers flour buyers. Mill operations, cut 
by the holiday, were strong and out- 
look for the coming week was for a 
full five-day operation. Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched $6.25@6.35, bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers, enriched $5.50@5.55, 
standard patent $5.40@5.45. 

Oklahoma City: Dullness prevailed 
in the flour market last week. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
d5¢ higher on bakery. Quotations May 
31, delivered Oklahoma points, car- 
lots: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard $6.30@6.50; bakery unen- 


(Continued on page 46) 





Semolina Sales 


There was very little activity in 
either the durum or semolina mar- 
kets for the seven-day period which 
ended May 31. The most significant 
news of the week centered around 
reports that the last of the new dur- 
um crop has been seeded. 

The seeding information, however, 
apparently had little effect on durum 
prices, probably because good plant- 
ing weather and ample moisture for 
germination in the durum area may 
have been discounted earlier. Durum 
was down only 1¢ from the previous 
week, and the price of semolina was 
unchanged. 

With offerings of durum fairly ade- 
quate, buyers were being quite selec- 
tive, and demand was rather disap- 
pointing. 

Mills reported a small amount of 
semolina buying the past week, ap- 
parently from domestic users whose 
old crop bookings are running low. 
Purchases were on a p.d.s. basis, with 
most users willing and able to await 


Durum Crop Now Seeded; 


Still Lag 


the new crop basis before making 
larger commitments. 
Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 68% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
88% the previous week and 74% a 


year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 31 were as fol- 
lows: 







Fancy milling durum ...........$2.46@2.47 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.42@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 

Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 

Medium No, 1 durum or better. 

Medium No. 2 durum or better... 

Medium No. 3 durum or better... 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, 


in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

MmGy 27-9. isos 156,500 105,859 68 
Previous week .. 156,500 *137,277 88 
MORE BEG sacuaces 158,500 117,209 74 
Crop year 


production 
7,114,155 
6,896,848 


July 1, 1956-May 31, 
July 1, 1955-June 1, 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Dip Sharply; 
Sales Slow 


Millfeed sales were generally slow 
and prices were off $1 to $2 for the 
seven-day period which ended May 
31. Offerings of bran and standard 
middlings were ample most places, 
and with the widespread emergence 
of pastures the trade looked for little 
immediate upturn in business. De- 
spite this, there were some reports of 
a pick-up in mixer business, possibly 
from the use of other ingredients 
than millfeeds. 

Turkey and hog feed sales held 
steady or improved, according to re- 
ports from mills, some of which were 
in operation on Memorial Day. Dairy 
and laying feed did not move satis- 
factorily, although there were indi- 
cations that dairy feed demand from 
Wisconsin dairymen has shown im- 
provement this year compared with 
previous years. 

Turkeys are fast approaching the 
stage where they will be at their 
top feed consumption capacity and 
this should make June the good feed 
month that it traditionally is. 

There was reduced sales activity 
in chick starter and laying feeds, 
and this was a continuation of dull- 
ness which has been prevalent all 
spring. 

Some plants reported that their 
May business this year will equal or 
better last year’s output. Hopes were 
expressed that the June production 
may equal last year’s total and these 
were based on continued good de- 
mand for turkey and hog feeds. 

Feed men were more cheerful dur- 
ing the week ending May 31, prompt- 
ed by a pick-up in sales. Hog feeds 
are moving very well, observers said, 
and poultry showed a slight upturn. 
Turkey feeds, which have been lag- 
ging behind their seasonal pace, are 
starting to quicken. 

Some reporters believe the ad- 
vance can be explained partly by the 
fact that business was so poor in the 
first part of the month. Too, good 
weather is general over the area, 
and the feeling is that the turn from 
storms and rains has produced some 
stimulus for feeders. 

The formula feed business in the 
Southwest last week seemed to be 
at least as good as previous week and 
possibly better. Those increases re- 
ported seemed to be general rather 
than for any specific type of feed. 
Turkey feed sales picked up season- 
ally, hog feed seemed to be holding 
its own at a pretty good level, broil- 
er feed was moving fairly well with 
the market holding firm, chick start- 
er rations were improving and some 
calf feed business acceleration was 
reported. 

Explanations for the slower-than- 
expected pace this spring include the 
opinion that the wet weather has 
been dreary and inclined to keep 
the farmer from buying feed and 
getting along with the grass, and the 
belief that because of the declining 
markets, farmers and dealers have 
been reluctant to stock up and sales 
forces have been reluctant to push 
them to stock up. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
44,523 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,890 tons 
in the previous week and 40,024 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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All eyes turned to the Southwest 
during the seven-day period ending 
June 3, where there is widespread 
uncertainty over the quality of the 
hard winter wheat crop now coming 
to market almost two weeks behind 
schedule. Drenching rains one day 
and sunny skies the next added to 
the confusion and fostered a mixed 
trend in wheat prices for the week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 3 were: Chicago—July $2.02%, 
September §$2.04%, December 
$2.09%; Minneapolis—July $2.13%, 
September $2.14, December $2.16; 
Kansas City—July $2.04%, Septem- 
ber $2.08, December $2.11%., March 
$2.09 36. 

The uneasiness caused a bulge in 
futures prices midway through the 
week, interrupting the customary 
year-end decline for a day or two. 
It pushed cash premiums at Kansas 
City several cents higher as dwind- 
ling old crop supplies assumed re- 
newed importance in view of the 
tardy harvest. 

Another factor which has taken 
on added importance each week is 
the probable moisture content of the 
new crop. There was almost equal 
opinion about “too much” and “just 
enough” to discount moisture as a 
price factor until the extent of rain 
damage is determined by actual har- 
vest. 

There was an accumulation of 
wheat in the Southwest May 31 as 
a result of the Memorial Day holi- 
day. It failed to press on the market, 
however, and premiums remained 
firm. 

The early part of the period May 
28 and 29 was dominated by reports 
of the first hard winter wheat to 
arrive at markets in Texas and other 
scattered southern points in the 
area. On the strength of this, fu- 
tures softened somewhat, and the 
trade looked for an_ increasing 
amount of offerings to come. But 
midway through the period more 
rains swept the Southwest, prices 
strengthened, and concern over the 
crop once again loomed as harvest 
plans were delayed further. By June 
3, the harvest was two weeks behind 
the record set last year and approxi- 
mately one week behind normal. 

By contrast, ideal growing condi- 
tions and bearish prices dominated 
reports from the spring wheat mil's 
area. 

Spring wheat and durum seeding 
was reported to be 100% completed 
by June 3 and 80 to 90% of the crop 
was already emerged, hastened above 
ground by ample moisture during 
late May. Futures at Minneapolis 
were down % to %¢ for the week. 

There was some export activity 
during the week. Israel was in the 
market for 700,000 bu. East Coast 
wheat; India took 1,750,000 bu. West 
Coast and Japan 2,100,000 bu. Pacific 
white. Trade reports said that the 
Commodity Credit Corp., through its 
efforts the past several weeks to 
dispose of holdings by redemption of 
export subsidy script and price cut- 
ting, is almost out of hard winter 
wheat. 


Receipts Down 


Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets totaled 4.6 million bushels 
during the holiday shortened week 
ending May 31, compared with 5.7 
million the week before and 5.8 mil- 
lion the comparable week last year. 
Imports of wheat from Canada for 
the week ended May 22 totaled 
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Wheat Markets Uneasy as 
Weather Delays Harvest 


1,510,000 bushels for domestic use. 
Minneapolis inspections during the 
week totaled 1,238 cars, with 767 of 
them assigned to CCC. While there 
was a fair market for cash wheat, 
with mills providing some of the de- 
mand, spot prices were easier reflect- 
ing the drop in the basic Minneapo- 
lis future price. At the close on 
May 31, ordinary No. 1 Dark North- 
ern Spring and No. 1 Northern 
Spring, through 12% protein, traded 
at 4@5¢ over the new Minneapolis 
July price; 13% protein 8@9¢ over; 
14% protein 12@16¢ over; 15% pro- 


tein 17@21¢ over and 16% protein 
27@31¢ over the new July price, 


which closed at $2.16%. Average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 15.69%. 

The durum schedule was lowered 
further during the week, with buyers 


quite selective and demand rather 
disappointing. (See tables on page 
14.) 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 31 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 





TY reer rer ere roe 21% 

% Protein 211% 
12% Protein 23% 
13% Protein 25% 
14% Protein 32% 
15% Protein 37% 
16% Protein 17 Vy 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% higher. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib., 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 

Market Uneasy 

Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
last week reflected the uneasiness 
about the slowness of new crop wheat 
in reaching the market. Hard winter 
wheat finished the week ended June 
3 at about the same level as a week 
earlier. The basic July option de- 
clined %¢ to $2.04%, but cash pre- 
miums were steady to stronger. Or- 
dinary wheat premiums jumped 3@ 
4¢ on the low and high sides while 
the other protein grades were steady 
to 214%4¢ stronger on the low side of 
the range and unchanged on the top 
side. 

The belated harvest is given the 
blame for holding premiums at the 
present level. The normal adjustment 
downward that usually takes place 
this time of year has been held back 
because of better than usual demand 
for old crop wheat as users attempt 
to stretch out the reserves. Supplies 
were limited most of the period with 
the exception of the day following 
the holiday. A few mills and mer- 
chandisers were the buyers. 

Harvest operations have started in 
the southern regions of the hard win- 
ter wheat belt, but wheat coming to 
market is still limited. 

Receipts for last week amounted 
to 483 cars compared with 261 cars 
the previous week and 566 a year 
ago. 

On June 3 the following premiums 
were indicated: Ordinary 15-16¢ over 
the basic July option, 11.75% protein 
15-18¢ over, 12% protein 15-20¢ over, 
125% protein 15-20%¢ over, 13% 
protein 15-21¢ over, 13.5% protein 
15-211%4¢ over, 14% protein 15-22¢ 
over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 31 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.20% @2.31% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard... -.. 2.19% @2.31 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.29 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S, 


Northwest 
Southwest 
gs | | pag ene carer 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 








Totals 





Percentage of total U.S. output 74. 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 








May 28- 
May Previous June 1, 
week 1956 
Northwest ...... 100 17 
Southwest P 100 85 
REERIO nasccscse $8 115 86 
Central and Ss. E. 81 94 74 
N. Pacific Coast. 75 79 78 
Tetals ..:... & 100 81 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 27-31 ...... 287,500 242,973 $5 
Previous week .. 287,500 281,319 98 
VOOP BHO ..ccces 278,500 268,157 96 
Two years ago .. 279,850 231,000 83 
PUVG*VORT GVGTABO occ dccvecccrcs 84 
TOA FORE GORE ioc cn cen sesccens 84 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
May S7<81 ..4 -0+ 1,032,500 920,656 89 
Previous week . .1,032,500 *1,040,029 101 
Year ago .1,021,900 836,154 82 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 828,580 81 
Five+ye@r GQVCFABS ..ccccccccccceccs 85 
vt | re ree 84 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

er SIE cs ucs 570,250 160,616 81 

Previous week 570,250 *534,466 94 

VORl BBO «s.0.00 0% 570,250 $21,501 74 

Two years ago .. 671,400 114,318 61 

Five-year average .....-...s00. ~ 71 

TOMFORE GVOTRMO 2.cccicccccrdecucses 79 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 27-88 2.0.05 175,000 $36,828 92 

Previous week 175,000 547 3 115 

WOR BOO i.0400% 175,000 110,585 86 

Two years ago .. 459,500 $30,308 90 

PivVe-VOGP AVOTABS 2. cccccccsrnesess 94 

TOM-+FORE GBVOVRRO 66 ccc cccccevecees 91 


May 28- 
*Previous June 1, 
week 1956 
533,105 
1,104,311 
414,318 
265,380 
2,743,845 2,701,548 
75 75 


expressed in percentages: 





Crop year flour production 





July 1 to-— . 
May 30- May 31- 

June 3, June 4, May 31, June l 
1955 1954 1957 1956 

74 80 32,774,171 31,901,248 

S1 77 63,640,263 60,204,080 

90 100 26 21,987,142 

61 68 25, § 26,371,724 

76 73 14,607,186 14,197,771 

79 79 162,894,037 154,661,965 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

i output tivity 

May 37-81 «cues 162,498 69 
Previous week .. 231,618 98 
Year ago os d 66 
Two years ago .. 84 
Five-year Average .....cc.ccccvccce 76 
ROTORS GVOTERS 2466006 6cceretaee 75° 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 








cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 27-31 ..,... 430,500 435,754 101 

Previous week .. 430,500 *461,937 107 

ZORS GO ccc vcas $54,500 377,816 83 

Two years ago .. 487,250 336,684 70 

FEVG-FORE RVOTEMO 0.606600ccrceveses 86 


TOR-TORE GUT: 6 '0n0:4.04 4400200008 q7 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 27-31 ...... 215,200 166,897 78 
Previous week .. 215,200 167,059 78 
Year ago 215,000 170,267 79 









Two years ago .. 215,000 73 
PIVO*VORF -AVOTARO 2106s cccvsreceee go 
TWee-FORe AQUOS 60600:04:0665 06608 79 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
May 27-31 ...... 99,616 72 
Previous week 112,215 81 
Year ago ps 104,076 75 
Two years ago .. 106,537 89 
PEVO<FORE GVORRME 6.066060 0508885 74 
TOR-FORE GVOTREE  o.0.00.6640000606086 77 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 31 





and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
7-—Southwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 










May 3 1,288,681 12,114 
Prev. o-« 57 114,044 
Two wks, ago .. 2 12,847 
TOOe ive tawese ys 10,462 
10, 





16, 12 


12.957 





r-—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


al capacity. 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
--—Buffalot——, -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





662,937 8,846 530,400 44,523 2,482,018 
11,089 151,890 
10,857 50,132 

640,054 &,012 40,024 

731,377 8,684 10,877 

649,068 8,952 39,974 

716,627 10,072 43,307 





+All mills. tRevised. 








At Fort Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling June 3 
at $2.41@2.42%, delivered Texas 
common points. With the rains con- 
tinuing, no carloads of new wheat 
had arrived as of June 3. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADM Directors Meet 
At Portland Office 


PORTLAND — The first board of 
directors meeting of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. was held in 








Portland last week. Present for the 
meeting was Thomas L. Daniels, 
chairman of the board. Both Mr. 
Daniels and Henry Collins, vice presi- 
dent and west coast manager at the 
Portland office, felt that pricing of 
new crop wheat would be about the 
same as a year ago. 

It was revealed by Mr. Daniels 
that negotiations were in progress at 
its Vancouver elevators, under lease 
from the S.P. & S. Railroad, for ex- 
panded loading and dock facilities. 
Estimates are now being sought on 
costs of the increased facilities. 

Fourteen directors of the company 
attended the meeting in Portland. 
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ST. PAUL—Graduating seniors of 
Hamline University’s Class of 1957 
June 3 were called upon to accept 
responsibilities and to make decisions 
affecting the peace and security of 
the nation and the world as well as 
personal matters more directly asso- 
ciated with their lives. 

The commencement speaker, Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
asked the class to become “volun- 
teers, not conscripts” in the national 
debate to get decisions on such prob- 
lems as foreign aid, farm surplus, in- 
tegration and the like. 


“Don’t leave these decisions to 
members of Congress only,” Mr. Bullis 
said. ‘‘They need your help. They have 
a right to count on it. Many of these 
decisions are difficult, but jump into 
the fray and do what you can to get 
the world back on an even keel 
again.” 

Mr. Bullis warned against the self- 
delusion that comes from overempha- 
sis on material things. 


Deeper Needs 


“Economic abundance satisfies the 
economic man, but there are deeper 
needs to satisfy the human spirit,” 
Mr. Bullis said. “As students at this 
splendid church- oriented Hamline 
University, you have a priceless heri- 
tage of spiritual vaiues. Lay great 
store by it, for it is the key to true 
happiness.” 

Mr. Bullis spoke on “The Art of 
Decision-Making” and repeatedly em- 
phasized the importance of religious 
faith and training. 

“American ideals were born of the 
spirit. As a nation, we have been 
granted stewardship over immense 
material wealth. The material wealth 
is not the measure of national great- 
ness; it is how well we use our wealth 
for the advancement of mankind; how 
well we hold to our ideals in dis- 
charging our stewardship,” Mr. Bullis 
said. 

“When devotion and dedication to 
truth underlie our capabilities in the 
area of decision-making, we have the 
best armor with which we can gird 
ourselves if we are to win peace for 
ourselves, individually, for our coun- 
try and for the world.” 


True Mark 


Mr. Bullis said that courage to 
make the right decision is a true 
mark of the educated man. He de- 
cried the trend toward conformity. 

“In these days of organized pres- 
sures, it is difficult to resist the easy 
road to conformity. The desire to run 
with the crowd, to be one of the boys, 
to belong—all this weakens the will 
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Harry A. Bullis Tells Graduates 
To Accept Responsibilities 


and our ability to make a decision 
that may run counter to popular fa- 
vor. 

“It may be more comfortable and 
sometimes more profitable to yield to 
mass pressures. But comfort and 
conformity have never been main- 
springs of spiritual or material suc- 
cess. The world today belongs to the 
dynamic and the courageous,” Mr. 
Bullis said. 


Fulton Bag Retires 
Veteran Officer, 
E. A. Cronheim 


ATLANTA—F. A. Cronheim, a vet- 
eran of 55 years of continuous service 
with Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, an- 
nounced his retirement as of June 1. 
In point of service he is one of the 
oldest employees of the company, 
which was founded in 1868. 

Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury Mr. Cronheim entered Fulton’s 
service as an office boy. He still has 
his first pay envelope which he prizes 
as a souvenir. From his original job 
he climbed to important posts in the 
company’s sales and executive man- 
agement branches. In 1937 Mr. Cron- 
heim was elected an officer of the 
company. He held positions succes- 
sively as vice president and secre- 
tary, company director and as sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

In speaking of Mr. Cronheim’s re- 
tirement, Clarence E. Elsas, presi- 
dent of Fulton, said, “All of us at 
Fulton will miss him. Mr. Cronheim 
has been a valuable counselor and an 
inspiration to those of us who have 
grown up with the company.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 














Argentina Subsidizes 
Corn Exports in Bid 
For World Trade 


BUENOS AIRES—Marketmen re- 
port that the government of Argen- 
tina is now subsidizing corn exports 
in an effort to capture a larger share 
of the world market. 

Traders consider that the economy 
of the country cannot afford to carry 
a, subsidy policy for any length of 
time because of the difficult financial 
position. The government has been 
paying low prices to producers and it 
was found that substantial amounts 
of corn were being attracted to the 
domestic market. The minimum price, 
therefore, was increased by 25% to 
around $2.90 for 100 kilos (220 Ib.). 





MARKETING QUOTA PENALTY RATES 
SET FOR "EXCESS" WHEAT 


WASHINGTON—A marketing quota penalty rate of $1.12 bu. on “ex- 
cess” wheat of the 1957 crop has been announced by the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture. 


As directed by law, the rate of the marketing quota penalty is 45% of 
the parity price for a bushel of wheat as of May 1 of the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested. The current parity price for wheat is $2.50 bu. 

Growers voted approval of marketing quotas for the 1957 wheat crop on 
July 20, 1956. When wheat marketing quotas are in effect, a farmer who does 
not comply with the wheat acreage allotment established for his farm and 
who harvests more than 15 acres of wheat is subject to a penalty on his farm 
marketing excess. The wheat crop from such a farm is also ineligible for price 


support. 


The national average price support for the 1957 wheat crop was an- 
nounced on July 2, 1956, at $2 bu. In the noncommercial wheat area, farm 
wheat allotments and marketing quotas do not apply, and the available price 
support is 75% of the level of support for the commercial wheat areas. 





Gordon B. Wood 


Gordon B. Wood 
Resigns FMA 
Sales Post 


KANSAS CITY—Gordon B. Wood 
has resigned as general sales mana- 
ger of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, effective May 31. Mr. 
Wood said that he plans a vacation 
and will announce his future activi- 
ties later. 

Mr. Wood became general sales 
manager at Flour Mills of America 
in March, 1950. Previously he had 
been associated with the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. and its successor 
the International Milling Co. in Kan- 
sas City for 29 years. 

Joining Midland Flour Milling Co. 
in 1919 as a territory salesman, Mr. 
Wood later was sales director of 
Midland plants at Newton, Halstead 
and Blackwell and eventually became 
general sales manager of the firm in 
1926. Well known to flour buyers, 
Mr. Wood has traveled extensively 
in the eastern and central states, as 
well as the South. 
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Fulton Bag Holds 
National Meeting 
Of Sales Force 


NEW ORLEANS—A national sales 
meeting of the entire sales force of 
the bag division of Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills was held recently at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago. At- 
tendance included many Fulton exec- 
utives and others concerned with in- 
dividual product sales. 

The meeting included an address 
of welcome by Clarence E. Elsas, At- 
lanta, Ga., president of the company. 
Future plans were outlined by Ber- 
nard A. Mitchell, Chicago, chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Fulton’s progress the past 12 
months was reviewed by Jason M. 
Elsas, New Orleans, vice president 
and general manager of the bag divi- 
sion. Eugene B. DuBois, New Orleans, 
general sales manager, concluded the 
first portion of the meeting with an 
outline of projected sales goals for 
the balance of the fiscal year. 

The second part of the meeting was 
a presentation of advanced selling 
techniques by Morris I. Pickus, New 
York. As a finale to the proceedings, 
a new sales promotion program was 
presented in the form of a musical 
revue. 
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USDA Import 


Quota on Rye 
Presented 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture th’s week went 
through the formalities of request- 
ing from the Tariff Commission an 
import quota on rye of 3.3 million 
bushels for the crop year which be- 
gins July 1. The figure is the same 
as for the current year <nd, accord- 
ing to trade circles, is fairly certain 
of approval. 

Representatives of two major or- 
ganizations were present to hear the 
request and to object to its passage 
without a tariff imposition on all 
rye imports. Representatives of the 
organizations, Cargill, Inc., and the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal E'e- 
vator Assn., were permitted to state 
their case and to question USDA of- 
ficials about the procedure used to 
determine the import quota. The 
Farmers Union spokesman was Roy 
Hendrickson, FUGTA representative 
in Washington. Mr. Hendrickson 
urged the Tariff Commission to im- 
pose an ad valorem tariff of 50% 
on all rye imports to the U.S. 

The Cargill witnesses, in examin- 
ing USDA spokesmen, pressed the 
point that the USDA estimates of rye 
production were little more than the 
multiplication of seeded rye acreage 
times the average yields of that crop 
—a condition which USDA admitted 
—and agreed did not reflect any 
weighting for changes in rye crop 
acreage between the old rye produc- 
ing states of the Northwest and new 
state acreages which have increased 
sharply in recent years as acreage 
controls have been imposed on wheat. 

A Tariff Commission decision is 
expected promptly and subsequent 
approval is probable from the White 
House. The USDA quota request is 
certain of adoption, it is believed 
here. 

Cargill officials, however, will sub- 
mit a brief affirming their position 
in opposition to the USDA quota. It 
is not known that FUGTA will sup- 
port its contention in behalf of a 
total ban on rye imports this year 
through use of the ad valorem tariff. 

Although not openly mentioncd, 
the objection to the 3.3 million bush- 
el quota by trade sources is primarily 
aimed at Canadian producers. For 
some time there have been reports 
of considerable amounts of Canadi- 
an rye being brought into the US. 
under bond to await sale once the 
quotas are established for the new 
crop year. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective June 3 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except the U.S. and U.K. and Europe 
are unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports on May 27. 
The levels now operating, with the 
previous figures in parentheses, are 
as follows: Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports, 81,¢ (712¢) ; St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Cana- 
dian and U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
The adjustments can be changed on 
a day-to-day basis. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 











WESTERN CANADA’ IT’S BETTER 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


_ WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 









CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ 





TORONTO CANADA 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


/ nd Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW.- SASKATOON 
NINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
N EX RT FIC M T "Te a NTA! ORT ¢ Cc  RGEOLUh aa 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














& 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the wea Ming Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Athletes Improved 
By Wheat Germ 


Dr. Thomas K. Cureton, director 
of the physical fitness laboratory at 
the University of Illinois, reports that 
feeding of wheat derivatives to ath- 
letes improves their endurance, in 
proof of which he recites that Aus- 
tralian swimmers were fed an allot- 
ment of wheat germ oil, along with 
wheat germ cereal, every day for six 
months prior to the recent Olympics 
at Melbourne. Their diet was fortified 
with vitamins and minerals in syn- 
thetic form—they ate nothing they 
really wanted, it appears, except fried 
foods. As a result, Dr. Cureton 
claims, they proved to be record- 
smashers. 

American athletes, Dr. Cureton 
says, were issued an allotment of 
wheat derivatives before they left for 
the Olympics, but that was too late 
to inerease their stamina. Three 
American swimmers who had wheat 
germ feedings prior to the games 
made the best showing of any U.S. 
members at the Olympics. 

Dr. Cureton says there is some un- 
identified factor in wheat germ which 
enables active people to use their en- 
ergy foods more completely. 


ADDED VALUES—Farmers, con- 
sumers, and employees all benefit 
from the values that are added to 
food by processing, packaging, trans- 
portation, ana distribution as it moves 
from field to table. The money paid 
out for these value-adding, market- 
creating services is often called “price 
spread.” These were among the 
points made by Robert H. Bingham, 
economist and vice president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
in his testimony before the Consum- 
er’s Study Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

At the outset Mr. Bingham made 
clear that the GMA welcomes “any 
study, provided it is aimed at bring- 
ing forth true facts which will con- 
tribute to public understanding of the 
functioning of the food industry.” 
But he disagreed with several inter- 
pretations in the subcommittee’s re- 
port on “Food Cost Trends” and with 
a number of the statistics employed, 
saying they were out of line with 
both government data and with the 
GMA’s own conclusions. 

First, he said, “the report speaks 
of a 10-year comparison, but uses 
1947 and 1956, which represent only 
a nine-year period. Had 1946 been 
used with 1956 to give a true 10-year 
span, the trends would have been 
quite different. Farm product prices, 
for example, would have shown a 
slight rise instead of a decline.” 

Second, according to Mr. Bingham, 
the two government indexes used in 
the report, “Retail Food Prices” and 
“Prices Received by Farmers,” are 
not directly comparable. The retail 
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index includes a number of foods not 
grown on domestic farms, foods such 
as coffee, tea, fish, and bananas. And 
the farm price index includes many 
non-foods, such as tobacco, cotton, 
and flaxseed. These inconsistencies 
tend to exaggerate the divergence 
between farm and retail food prices. 

Third, Mr. Bingham said, ‘“‘the re- 
port estimates that the average city 
family spent $500 more for food in 
1956 than in 1947. GMA believes that 
on the basis of government studies 
the increase was only about $250 to 
$300.” 

(Fourth) ‘The report estimates 
that in 1956 the average city family 
paid 75% more than in 1947 to the 
people who transport, process, and 
market food.” Questioning this, Mr. 
Bingham called attention to publish- 
ed government data showing only 
about a 40% increase in the total 
per capita bill for transporting, pro- 
cessing, and marketing a larger quan- 
tity of better food. 

Mr. Bingham strongly denied that 
the growth of convenience foods was 
the major reason for the rise in price 
spread. He pointed out that many 
convenience products cost less to buy 
than the same item laboriously put 
together from raw ingredients in the 
home kitchen. The major reasons un- 
derlying the increase in spread be- 
tween 1946 and 1956, he explained, 
were wages, taxes and transportation 
cost increases. About 80% of the in- 
crease in spread over this period was 
accounted for by these three factors. 

“On an overall basis we have cal- 
culated that about $1 in every $5 
spent for food today goes to pay busi- 
ness taxes, compared with less than 
$1 of every $6 in 1946,” Mr. Bingham 
asserted. 

“At the same time that the cost of 
spread was increasing, the rate of 
net profit for food manufacturers and 
distributors has generally declined,” 
Mr. Bingham continued. “For ex- 
ample, the combined rate of net 
profit of food manufacturers and dis- 
tributors now averages just about 3¢ 
of the consumer’s food dollar. This is 
just about half of what it was in pre- 
war 1939—when the combined rate 
was nearly 6¢. Instead of adding to 
the spread, the lower rate of profit 
actually helped to reduce it by off- 
setting to some extent the higher 
cost of wages, taxes, and other ex- 
penses. 

“One powerful factor which has 
helped to hold down spread,” Mr. 
Bingham said, “is the increased effi- 
ciency resulting from the food in- 
dustry’s heavy investment in new 
machinery, new equipment and new 
and modernized plants. The cumula- 
tive investment covering this mod- 
ernization expansion over the past 10 
years by food manufacturers totals 
about $6 billion. Grocery manufactur- 
ers have increased their capital in- 
vestment per production worker from 
$7,500 in 1939 and $8,500 in’ 1946 to 
about $17,000 currently. Had it not 
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been for this great increase in ma- 
chine productivity, manufacturers 
would have been compelled to add a 
much larger part of the rise in wage 
rates to food prices. This investment 
began to have an important effect on 
productivity in 1952, according to 
USDA data. As it applies to the aver- 
age family market basket which the 
government uses for price compari- 
sons, the actual wage rate increases 
paid by manufacturers and distribu- 
tors from 1952 to 1956 totaled $53. 
However, machine efficiencies so 
stepped up production and resulted 
in such cost savings that it enabled 
the industry to absorb $26 of the $53 
so that only $27 needed to be added 
to the price on account of higher 
wages.” 


WEEKLY FOOD EXPENDITURES 
—Canadian families of two to six 
persons with incomes ranging from 
$2,000 to $6,500 in five metropolitan 
areas spent an average of $21.40 a 
week on food in 1955, according to a 
report from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based on records collected 
from an average of 181 families each 
month. The families were selected by 
systematic sampling from a list 
drawn previously for the bureau’s 
monthly labor force survey. 

On the average, 11.3¢ of every food 
dollar went for dairy products in 
1955, 3.8¢ for eggs, 8.1¢ for bakery 
products, 2.6¢ for cereals, 25¢ for 
meat and poultry, 2¢ for fish, 5.7¢ for 
fats and oils, 14.1¢ for general gro- 
ceries, 2.4¢ for canned and dried 
fruits, 2.9¢ for canned and dried 
vegetables, 5.2¢ for fresh fruits, 6.2¢ 
for fresh vegetables, 1.1¢ for frozen 
foods, 8.8¢ for food eaten away from 
home, and 0.8¢ for board out-of-town. 








Mill Now A Museum 

The former Farr Grain and Flour 
Mill in Ogden, Utah, has become the 
Old Mill Museum, housing relics of 
Mormon pioneering days. 

Harman W. Peery, former mayor 
of Ogden, operates the museum. He 
is the originator of his community’s 
Pioneer Days celebration, which each 
year commemorates the trek of Mor- 
mon pioneers to Utah more than 100 
years ago. 

The route to the Old Mill Museum 
is lined with stone burrs, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, and 
the old mill stream still flows. 











Montreal averages of total food ex- 
penditures on both a family and per- 
person basis were higher than for the 
other four cities. Family averages for 
the five cities in 1955 were: Montreal, 
$23.14; Vancouver, $22.03; Toronto, 
$20.64; Halifax, $19.18; and Winnt- 
peg, $18.21. Per person averages: 
Montreal, $6.80; Vancouver, $6.53; 
Toronto, $6.52; Winnipeg, $5.49; and 
Halifax, $4.95. 


tLAYNOT YET A “BLUE” LAW 
—Apparently a convenient way has 
been found to eliminate, once and 
for all, any of the fundamental laws 
of nature which do not appear to fit 
in with a planned and controlled 
economy. It is only necessary, with 
a stroke of the pen, to declare such 
laws to be without meaning and, 
therefore, null and void. A state- 
ment with such intent did, in fact, 
appear in a recent edition of a west- 
ern farm organ. It reads, “under 
present day economy, the so-called 
law of supply and demand has lost 
any meaning it might ever have had.” 

The gradual drift of grain prices to 
lower levels since the early part of the 
year, however, fails to bear out this 
rather astonishing pronouncement. 
It should be evident, moreover, that 
no power on earth can compel the 
consumer to pay arbitrary or fixed 
prices for any product if he can buy 
competing products at natural prices. 
No matter how we may try to write 
it off, therefore, the law of supply 
and demand is, in fact, a natural law 
and so far all demands to set it aside 
have failed and have recoiled on the 
heads of those who made them. 


But pursuing the article a little 
further, we were again surprised to 
read: “If there is going to be a law 
of supply and demand let every 
single trade restriction be removed 
and everyone compete on absolutely 
equal footing.” Second thoughts, 
perhaps, but an evident admission 
that after all there may be such a 
thing as supply and demand and that, 
if we are going to recognize this 
“objectionable” law then other fac- 
tors must be brought into line with 
it so that it will work.—Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. 

@ ® @ 


BAKING DAY 


What shall I bake for three little 
girls 

With 
curls 

And twinkly eyes and twinkly feet? 

Cinnamon buns are the perfect 
treat! 


impish smiles and cherubic 


Fat little buns all sugar and spice 

And honey and currants, everything 
nice— 

For that’s what little girls, everyone 
knows, 

Have always been made of from tops 
to toes. 

Ethel Jacobson 


a) 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT FATS 


HERE is no hard and fast answer to this 

puzzle yet. The what to do about fats is still 
very much in the much-ado-about-it stage. But 
slowly, and with a spate of wordy disputation, the 
case against fatty foods as cholesterol-forming 
accomplices in blood vessel maladies leading to 
coronary heart disease seems to be drawing 
toward at least a tentative verdict. It is significant 
that the disputation has achieved top rank in this 
year’s trade gatherings of those whose livelihoods 
are joined with the fortunes of flour and bread. 
Hard upon the significant statement on this sub- 
ject which was made at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Federation by Dr. 
Fredrick J. Stare, professor of nutrition at the 
Harvard University School of Public Health (text 
published in The Northwestern Miller of May 21), 
comes a revealing statement by Laurance W. Kin- 
sell of the Institute for Metabolic Research at 
Oakland, Cal., before the 42nd annual meeting, in 
San Francisco, of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

Dr. Kinsell went beyond the rather cautieus 
line of Dr. Stare. He gave a clean bill of health, 
with respect to cholesterol formation, to certain 
fats, specifically vegetable fats containing fatty 
acids known as unsaturated, or “essential” fatty 
acids. Reporting on research done at his institute, 
Dr. Kinsell said he and his associates have found 
good reason to reverse the pre-1950 view that all 
dietary fats are villains bearing the onus of caus- 
ing coronary heart disease. Profound differences, 
he said, are found between fats of animal origin 
and fats of vegetable origin, in their effect upon 
the level of plasma cholesterol and other sub- 
stances in the blood. 

“Vegetable fats such as safflower oil and cot- 
tonseed oil,” said Dr. Kinsell, “will not cause a 
rise in plasma cholesterol, but a profound and 
maintained fall in plasma cholesterol results in 
most individuals having an otherwise nutritional- 
ly adequate diet when relatively large amounts of 
vegetable fats containing these unsaturated acids 
are administered. Dr. Kinsell holds to the view 
that the cholesterol-lowering effect of a vegetable 
fat appears to be roughly proportional to its lino- 
leic acid content. Safflower oil, he said, has 70 to 
80% and cottonseed oil 40 to 50% linoleic acid. 
The institute’s work and conclusions, originally 
disputed, have been confirmed during the past 
three years in many parts of the world, Dr. 
Kinsell stated. 

Certain specific questions raised by his ob- 
servations were outlined by Dr. Kinsell: 

(1) Are animal fats “bad” and vegetable fats 
“sood” in a general dietary sense, particularly in 
reference to coronary heart disease and related 
blood-vessel abnormalities? Such diseases are 
known to be unfavorably influenced by high blood 
cholesterol. 

(2) Have food processing procedures (par- 
ticularly hydrogenation of fat, which destroys es- 
sential fatty acids) had any bearing upon the ap- 
parent increase in blood-vessel disease noted dur- 
ing the past 30 to 40 years? 

(3) Is sufficient knowledge available to per- 
mit anyone to advise that changes be made in 
food processing and in dietary habits, insofar as 
the American population is concerned? 

“Only partial answers can be supplied to any 
of the above,” said Dr. Kinsell, “but the following 
appear to be factual: 

“(1) There is no evidence that animal fats 
should be excluded from the diet. On the other 
hand, there is increasing evidence that a proper 
balance between unsaturated and saturated fats 
is desirable and essential. 

“(2) Since hydrogenation of food fats de- 
stroys unsaturated fatty acids, it would seem 
probable that food processing should be carefully 
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reviewed, with particular reference to a program 
for increasing the total intake of unsaturated fat- 
ty acids in the American diet. This can be done 
in various ways. 

“(3) As yet, no one can say unequivocally 
that administering a specific amount of unsatu- 
rated fatty acid will prevent coronary heart dis- 
ease, or other blood-vessel disease, or improve 
such disease*if it is present. However, the weight 
of evidence would indicate that a dietary pro- 
gram resulting in relatively low blood cholesterol 
will decrease the tendency to blood-vessel disease. 
A dietary program designed to prevent or over- 
come obesity, to be nutritionally adequate in all 
respects, and to provide a relatively high ratio 
of unsaturated to saturated fats, will lower blood 
cholesterol.” 

For the world of breadstuffs Dr. Kinsell offered 
no such promising outlook for an increased use of 
wheat flour foods in replacement of fat calories 
as Dr. Stare suggested to the millers at Chicago. 
With a diet very high in carbohydrates (large 
amounts of sweets and starches) much saturated 
fat is formed in the body, said Dr. Kinsell. He 
made reference to recent studies in his laboratory 
showing that increasing the carbohydrate in a 
completely fat-free diet (even under conditions of 
weight loss) will very significantly elevate the 
blood cholesterol; and that replacing some of the 
carbohydrate with unsaturated fatty acid will re- 
sult in a prompt and maintained fall in blood 
cholesterol. 

“This observation requires emphasis,” said Dr. 
Kinsell, “in view of recent statements in the lay 
and professional literature to the effect that a 
very low fat diet, per se (which of necessity is a 
high carbohydrate diet), is ‘good’ in terms of 
prevention or treatment of blood-vessel disease.” 

All in all, it seems pertinent to remark here, 
this is “about where we came in.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


BAD EXAMPLE—BUT TEMPTING—After 
witnessing the effect which the U.S. price support 
system has had upon the production of wheat in 
that country and after watching the various shifts 
that have taken place in recent years in order to 
keep the system functioning it is not to be won- 
dered at that the attitude of our policy makers 
has been somewhat cool to the proposal that some 
so-called “flexible” parity system might be ap- 
plied in Western Canada. We cannot emphasize 
too often, that be it grain or livestock or any- 
thing else, the less the government becomes in- 
volved in marketing or pricing procedures, the 
better it is likely to be for everyone concerned. 
The fact that the U.S. Government after its some- 
what unhappy experience appears anxious to get 
out of the grain business and, as rapidly as pos- 
sible to restore it to private enterprise should be 
proof enough that the system which has now 
been in effect for some years has been tried and 
found wanting. Altogether the USDA appears to 
have thad its share of troubles arising out of the 
various forms of price supports. We in Canada can 
ill afford to try schemes of this kind although, 
as has been suggested, the time may come when 
some type of deficiency payment may have to be 
provided by the people of Canada as a means of 
offsetting unduly low prices for grain; but that 
is another matter.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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WELFARE STATESMANSHIP 


‘i basic clash between conservatives and 
the “let the government do it” school of eco- 
nomics emerged in a red rash during an informal 
exchange of views between Emerson P. Schmidt, 
research director of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S., and Walter Reuther, United Auto Work- 
ers head, when they spoke recently at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects centennial celebration 
in Washington, D.C. Both foresaw days of im- 
mense challenge ahead, but there agreement 
ended. 

Labor and management, said Mr. Reuther, 
must be willing to take on, voluntarily, broader 
and broader social and moral responsibilities. 

“Whenever labor and management default on 
a voluntary basis in discharging these responsibili- 
ties, then government of necessity moves in to 
fill the vacuum,” said the labor leader, who then 
alleged that business men (‘the very people who 
cry out against government’) are the “least will- 
ing to accept the responsibility on a non-govern- 
mental voluntary basis.” 

Mr. Reuther accused business by implication of 
fighting most social gains and of “probably” want- 
ing to “abolish all public education.” (He support- 
ed federal aid to education, and saw no likelihood 
of federal control of schools.) 

Finally, Mr. Reuther threw out the idea of a 
White House conference to coordinate planning: 
for the future of automation, atomic energy, 
human leisure, highways, redevelopment of metro- 
politan areas and regional development. He said 
the conference should be attended by people from 
all walks of life as well.as “industrial” and “soci- 
al” engineers. The planners, he said, should be 
able to coordinate present isolated planning in 
these fields, and so meet the challenge of the 
future. 

Dr. Schmidt remarked that “in spite of the 
dismal failures of detailed government planning 
in agriculture, rent control] and in many other 
phases of the economy, powerful forces are trying 
to extend such detailed control to other sectors of 
our economy.” 

“It is a startling fact,’’ concluded Dr. Schmidt, 
“that the people have been lifted above sub- 
sistence levels only where private property, free- 
dom of enterprise and the free market have pre- 
dominated.” But today, warned Dr. Schmidt, “a 
most powerful and vigorous attack on capitalism, 
the free market and the profits system exists both 
here and abroad.” This means, he said, that every 
time one of us asks the government to do some- 
thing that we should do ourselves, “we are laying 
another brick for the foundation of totalitari- 
anism.” 

In effect, Mr. Reuther frankly and menacing- 
ly states, and Dr. Schmidt refutes, the great wel- 
fare-state threat of the times, which is that if 
private enterprise doesn’t voluntarily adopt the 
socialistic line, as it already has done to an 
alarming degree, socialistic government should 
and will impose it. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONFISCATORY TAXATION — Much of 
the world’s malaise is due to confiscatory taxa- 
tion. But no one seems to have considered at 
what point legitimate taxation becomes theft; in- 
deed, there are many who accept the notion that, 
as long as it is the other fellow who is being tax- 
ed, the sky’s the limit. For my part, I suggest 
that the proper limit is reached when a taxpayer 
can turn to the state and say: “Very well, you 
take the profit (or estate or income) and leave 
me the tax!” In other words, the top limit is 50% 
and any graduation of the tax concerned must, of 
course, work downwards from that point.— 
Laurence Dodd, National Council for Reduction 
of Taxation (Britain). 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 


Em pire Preference 
Under Pressure 


There are indications that the 
trade preference system, for so long 
the mainstay of Britain’s relations 
with the Commonwealth countries 
that made up the former British Em- 
pire, is under pressure. 

Known variously as the empire 
preference system and the imperial 
preference system, the modern or- 
ganization is based largely on the 
Ottawa Agreement of 1932. Since 
then, however, some international 
agreements have prevented Britain 
from restricting imports from foreign 
countries by tariff or quota in favor 
of Commonwealth supplies. Original- 
ly, the Commonwealth countries, 
particularly Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, were interested in 
maintaining their markets for agri- 
cultural produce. Of paramount im- 
portance in this connection was, and 
still is, wheat and flour in the case 
of both Canada and Australia. Now, 
however, there are growing manu- 
facturing industries within the Com- 
monwealth. 

Causing concern is the proposed 
European trade plan, a cartel of six 
nations with Britain still on the 
sidelines but giving signs of becom- 
ing more than a silent partner. 

Agricultural products are excluded 
as far as Britain is concerned; how 
long that exclusion will remain, un- 
der the pressure of the other partici- 
pants, is anybody’s guess. But there 
is no doubt in the minds of many 
traders that pressure from Europe 
could be pressure on the Common- 
wealth preference system. 

The erosion of the Commonwealth 
economic system could be a serious 
blow to British prosperity. The much- 
lauded new opportunities in Europe 
could be a source of danger. 


U.S. Flour 
Competition 


Flour from U.S. mills has been in 
competition with Canadian flour on 
the important U.K. market, despite 
the duty of 10% ad valorem imposed 
on all imports from non-Common- 
wealth countries under the Common- 
wealth preference system. Thus Ca- 
nadian and Australian flour comes 
in duty free. The view has been ex- 
pressed in some British trade circles 
that the 10% duty is now unrealistic 
in view of the steep rise in the price 
of flour since the rate was set in 
1932. On the other hand, those trad- 
ers anxious to see Canadian trade 
maintained are not anxious to see 
the rate altered. 

Canada and Australia supply the 
bulk of the imported flour moving 
into Britain. In the first four months 
of this year, the Australians have 
recovered some of the ground they 
lost in the first four months of last 
year. Then Australian imports to- 
taled only 11,000 tons compared with 
20,000 tons in the same period of 
1955. Now the Australian millers 
have increased their sales to 23,000 
tons. Canada, on the other hand, is 
losing ground. In the first four 
months of 1955 the total moved into 
the British market was 81,000 tons; 
in 1956, 76,000 tons and this year 
only 66,000 tons. Other supplying 
countries have _ progressively in- 
creased their participation during 


the first four months of each of the 
three years under review — from 
10,000 tons in 1955 to 11,000 tons in 
1956 to 14,000 tons in the first four 
months of 1957. Included in these 
totals are shipments from both 
France and the U.S. 


Australia Warned: 
“Don’t Cut Wheat’ 


There is still controversy in Aus- 
tralia about the advice tendered re- 
cently by Sir John Teasdale, chair- 
man of the Australian Wheat Board, 
that wheat farmers should cut down 
their wheat acreage. The Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says there is no justification for 
further curtailing wheat planting. 

Dwindling markets and the acute 
competition presented by the USS. 
subsidized program have been pre- 
sented as arguments for the cut- 
back in wheat growing. 

The bureau says that curtailment 
could not be justified, even from a 
short term aspect, and particularly 


in view of present seasonal condi- 
tions. It says that if the advocates 
of a policy of curtailment were heed- 
ed, the wheat industry could find 
itself without enough wheat for Aus- 
tralian consumers and for exports, 
particularly if average yields should 
decline. 

Australia must have 130 million 
bushels a year to meet domestic 
needs, to fulfil its commitments un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and to cover the recently- 
signed agreement for a guarantee 
of 750,000 tons of wheat and flour 
for the U.K. market. 


Flour Bags 
For Bolivia 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is to use U.S. aid funds 
to provide 180,000 flour bags for 
Bolivia. Capacity is 100 lb. each. 
This was announced by ICA on May 
28 under procurement authorization 
number 11-540-99-A1-6216. Bid dead- 
line is June 24. 





E. B. Frost, Ogilvie Official, 


Honored on Retirement 


WINNIPEG—An immigrant youth 
who started as a bookkeeper and 
climbed to the position of vice-presi- 
dent and manager, western division, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
E. B. Frost was honored at a comp- 
limentary dinner held in the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel here May 30. Some 
200 employees and officers of the 
company, including divisional mana- 
gers from Fort Williams to the Pacif- 
ic Coast, tendered the banquet on the 
eve of Mr. Frost’s retirement May 
31. 

President of the company, H. Nor- 
man Davis of Montreal, in tracing 
Mr. Frost’s association with the com- 
pany, brought greetings from the 
organization and read a letter from 
Hon. Charles A. Dunning, chairman 
of the board of directors, who was un- 
able to attend, expressing deep ap- 
peciation for his loyalty and service 
to the company over the years. Mr. 
Davis pointed to the fact that Mr. 


Frost had made his way within the 
organization on his own initiative and 
had made friends for the company 
across Canada and in the other coun- 
tries he had visited in an official 
capacity. 

Mr. Davis also paid tribute to Mr. 
Frost’s community service. Recogniz- 
ing the need for strong leadership in 
youth work, Mr. Frost had been ac- 
tively associated with the Navy 
League of Canada for many years 
and was president of the Manitoba 
Division for five years. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Knowles School for Boys and a mem- 
ber of the metropolitan board of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Winnipeg. Recently he was elected 
as a co-chairman on the Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews. 

Mr. Davis presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Frost with a four piece sterling silver 
tea service on behalf of the company 
and its staff. Mrs. Davis also pre- 
sented Mrs. Frost with a bouquet of 
roses. 

Alan McGavin, Vancouver, presi- 
dent of McGavin’s Bakeries, Lt., pre- 
sented Mr. Frost with a camera on 
behalf of that company. M. Berridge, 
Vancouver, general manager of Can- 
ada Grain Export Company, Ltd., pre- 
sented the Frosts with a four piece 
matched traveling set. Mr. Frost is 
a director of both companies. 

Other speakers included Arthur At- 
kins, Montreal, Ogilvie executive 
vice-president and John A. Perrin, 
Keewatin, vice-president of Lake of 
the Woods Milling Company who re- 
tired last fall. Mr. Perrin paid par- 
ticular tribute to the fair and gen- 
erous manner in which the two staffs 
had been integrated in the association 
of the two companies 


Reminiscences 


Mr. Frost, in acknowledging the 
many expressions of esteem, remin- 
isced about developments in the mill- 
ing business since he first joined the 
company in 1912. First employed 
by Spillers and Bakers, Ltd., of Lon- 
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Ralston Purina Co. 


Building New Feed 
Plant in Canada 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. has begun construction of a new 
feed plant at Whitby, Ont., Canada, 
according to an announcement by 
Raymond E. Rowland, company presi- 
dent, St. Louis. The plant will manu- 
facture a full line of Purina Chows 
for livestock and poultry. 

The mill will have a capacity of 
about 75,000 tons of feed annually. 
It will be located on an eight-acre 
tract of land and will be served by 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

Robinson-Yates, general contractor, 
Hamilton, Ont., is building the mill. 

Mr. Rowland said the plant is be- 
ing built at Whitby in order to pro- 
vide better service to livestock and 
poultry feeders in that part of 
Canada. 

The company now has two feed 
mills in Canada, at Montreal and 
Woodstock, and an alfalfa dehydrat- 
ing plant at Smithville. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Chart Change 


CHICAGO — Revised charts for 
oats moisture content have been pro- 
vided by the Seedburo Equipment 
Co., Chicago, to owners of the model 
400-G Steinlite unit. Company of- 
ficials said that revised charts for 
the model S and D units can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Fred Stein 
Laboratories or to Seedburo, 618 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

The new chart indicates a higher 
moisture between 13% and 17% 
ranging from .1 to .35 of 1%. The 
change is being made to bring the 
results in line with the 2-stage of- 
ficial air oven procedure outlined by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





don, England, he entered the employ 
of Ogilvie a matter of days after his 
arrival in Winnipeg from England. 
He reminded his listeners that he 
had been first hired as a bookkeeper 
but he had had to admit to his im- 
mediate superior, after getting the 
job, that he could not identify the 
credit or debit side of the ledger. 
From accounting he graduated into 
the sales staff and in those days, 
salesmen used bicycles or horse-and- 
buggy. He rated a buggy. He recount- 
ed many events over the years and 
recalled several of the old-timers in 
the milling trade with whom he had 
been associated in Canada, the U.S. 
and abroad. Included in his remin- 
iscences was the recollection of the 
“dungeon” in the basement of the 
old Northwestern Miller Building at 
118 South Sixth Strret in Minneapo- 
lis, which he saw lighted by the per- 
sonalities of the late C. F. G. Raikes, 
W. C. Nichols and other Miller staff 
members. 

From the position of sales mana- 
ger which he took over in 1916 he 
moved up the ladder to the post of 
manager of the Winnipeg organiza- 
tion in 1940. He was appointed west- 
ern manager in 1945 and since July 
1, 1947 has held the position of vice- 
president of the Ogilvie western divis- 
ion. 

Despite the present lull in the mill- 
ing industry he forecast a much 
brighter future for it. 

George MacLean, western manager 
for Ogilvie’s, was banquet chairman. 

Present plans call for Mr. and Mrs. 
Frost to leave Winnipeg June 6 on 
the first leg of an extended overseas 
tour. 














STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
Titel ifo\w ame lale Medial 1am le) 9) olLale Ls 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 



















But ours a 
flavor, . 
hamburger OF 


First in a series of our teeth in. 
newspaper ads in mat will rave ® 
form for bakers. 

More to come on € 
other baked foods in Hamburé 
future General 
Mills ads. 





The mat of this consumer 
ad comes in 2 sizes: 3- 
column by 9-inch and 2- 
column by 6-inch. Shown 
here is the 3-column ad. 





co. 


Talk to your General Mills salesman about your ad mats, or write fo........... 





= 








.......... BAKERY SALES SERVICE Mills 


General Mills announces: 


A NEW NEWSPAPER AD MAT 
SERVICE TO HELP PROMOTE 
YOUR BAKED FOODS! 





GENERAL MILLS OFFERS YOU this new news- 
paper mat service to help you prepare 
your advertisements. You know the value 
of good newspaper advertising. Now, us- 
ing General Mills’ new mat service, you 
can advertise with no wasted motion. 


THE CONSUMER AD ILLUSTRATED on the op- 
posite page is the first of a series. It is 
specifically created for bakers. Use it to 
feature hamburger and wiener buns and to 
tie in with the summertime out-of-doors 
eating habit and industry promotions. 


THIS MAT, and all the others to follow, has 
been developed by the same advertising 
agency that for years has created food ad- 
vertising for General Mills. Experts in the 
advertising field create ads for which you 
pay only 50¢ each! Other mats, now in 
preparation, will feature other tempting 
baked foods. Watch for future General 


Mills trade paper advertisements announc- 
ing their availability. | 


TO USE THE MAT, just turn.it over to your 
newspaper for printing. They will set your 
bakery name, address and phone number 
at the bottom, as well as any additional 
facts you might wish to incorporate in 
your ad. You pay only for the newspaper 
space. Mats in 2-column and 3-column 
size are waiting your order. For 2-column 
mat on hot dog and hamburger buns spe- 
cify C-1944; for 3-column mat specify 
C-1945. . 


THESE NEWSPAPER MATS are a service to 
bakers from General Mills, suppliers of a 
complete line of oven-tested flours, pro- 
duction aids, formulas and merchandising 
services. 






General 








MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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DO YOU KNOW . o - ? 


a a _a 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 34 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When bread pans are spaced 2. “Straight” flour is a term used 
too close together the loaves usually to denote all of the white flour that 
have very pale sides. can be milled from the wheat berry 


during the milling prccess. 

3. Simple syrup may be used to 
replace invert syrup in a cake bat- 
ter, and identical results will be ob- 
tained. 

4. It is not possible to make good 
angel food cakes using dried egg 
whites. 

5. Bread made from a stiff sponge 
will stale faster than bread made 
from a soft sponge. 

6. When frying fat has been over- 
heated and smokes, the smoking can 
be eliminated by adding some fresh 
shortening to it. 













All-Vegetable Emulsitie; 


Contains: Flour-Mono & Di-Glycerides-Vegetable Oils. 
& Associated Phosphatides (Vegetable Emulsifiey ooh 





of water for each pound of BROSOFT when 





$% BROSOFT based on the flour 
two pounds of water for each pound 





our weigh of the dough 





CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
Ationta - Dalles - New York - San Francioe - 








soft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
edient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 
shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


621 Minna St., 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
. Many of America’s best selling loaves 
are now made with Brosoft. 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
Dallas 23, Texas 


-BROLITE COMPANY, Nt. 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 
North Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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7. Sweetened, condensed milk does 
not sour as readily as evaporated 
milk. 

8. The addition of about 4 oz. of 
warm water to thawed frozen yolks 
per quart, used for sponge cakes, 
will improve the beating quality. 

9. In raisin pound cake batter of 
the proper consistency, the raisins 
will never sink to the bottom during 
the baking of the cakes. 


10. When cake batters are refrig- 
erated for longer than 24 hours, it 
is well to add a small amount of bak- 
ing powder and powdered sugar be- 
fore sealing into layers. 

11. From 3 to 4% gelatine, based 
on the total batch weight, should be 
used in making marshmallow. 

12. The crumb color of angel food 
cakes will be improved by replacing 
the cream of tartar, or its substitute, 
with soda in the formula. 

13. Short paste cookie doughs are 
sometimes known as 1-2-3 doughs. 

14. When brown sugar hardens, 
abcut the only place where it can be 
used is in making boiled icings or 
fillings and toppings. 

15. To prevent icings containing 
fruit from turning sour the fruit 
used should be mixed in powdered 
sugar or a sugar syrup solution for 
about 24 hours before being used. 

16. After baking, macaroons 
should be allowed to cool on the pans 
before removing them from the paper 
on which they are baked. 

17. Shells for custard, pumpkin 
and otheroven-filled pies should be 
made a day in advance and allowed 
to dry before filling to decrease 
soakage. 

18. In making cookies, when part 
of the flour is replaced, with maca- 
roon coconut the cookies will spread 
more evenly though the dough is 
about the same consistency. 

19. Hard rolls require very little 
steam in the oven during baking. 

20. The main reason millers soak 
wheat before grinding is so that the 
resulting flour will contain more 
moisture. 
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COMPLETE COURSE — Norman 
Burth, of Maspeth, N.Y.; William B. 
Kelley, Jr., Gastonia, N.C. and 
Richard D. O’Brien, Minonk, IIL, 
have completed their college course 
in baking science and management 
at Florida State University. They 
were awarded bachelor of science 
degrees. 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
COMPANY 


KNAPPEN ¢ 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 











MILLING 
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Not a Freckle’s Worth 
of Difference... 


... in the way these kids act ... in the way 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours perform, 
sack after sack. 








That’s why you can count on 
Russell-Miller high quality Bakery 


Flours for the same results... 


ee 


the best results . . . everytime! 
Another word for it is... 


Uniformity 








RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Fiours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 














id Millers of superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRODUCER, SWEET LOAF, SWEET LOAF 
SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, 
Kyrot, OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, 
AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, ROYAL PATENT 
and WHITE SPRAY. 
1882 Fay 1957 
SERVING 15 AMERICA'S 
FINEST YEARS? saxers 
o's 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 
es Good Sheeting=Good Texture....Good Texture=Increased Sales 





a Machining 
&~# aoe Tolerance * 








ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


ema Bay State Flours.... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 
* Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


a) —EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA : LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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A versatile family 
to package your flour 





3 





Consumer-size Bemilin® Dress-Print 
Paper Bags... Paper Bags... Cotton Bags... 
rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking, beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 
easier handling; smooth inner sheets for packages that build impulse buying. for household uses. 


efficient dumping. 





Se EROS ERT RCT 


Osnaburg and Bemis Special® Thread 








® 


Angus 


Burlap Bags... Sheeting Cotton Bags... and Mainstay” Twine... 
sturdy, light in color, fine finish — for popular, too, for export, because of their for bag-closing. Economical because of 
export shipment. re-use value in other countries. their quality. 


And, backing up this versatile family, 





are Bemis’ unparalleled production, 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


service and sales facilities. 
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Through these mills 
flows America’s 


choicest wheat 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY (% 


WicH tt aa e rn) | 


Mills at Wichita and Moundridge, Kansas _— Ma Ohio 
CAPACITY: 12,000 CWTS . STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 

















What sells baked foods? (NO. 5.IN A SERIES) 


“WR. PILISBURY” 
TSE _AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 


x; j * 










valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 





Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 





| 
| 
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Production problem? The baker can ask the salesrnan 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 


"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 





on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. story on how production problems can be eased through 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 


cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 








“ w baking . 3: 
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... Your partner in building sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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IT’S THE PLUS VALUE THAT COUNTS! 








YOUR NEAREST DOMESTIC 
LYKES OFFICE 


PLUS 


3 7 2 OVERSEAS AGENTS 


These LYKES representatives are in ad- 
dition to its own ic and supervi 
staff overseas. They're part of a world- 
wide organization providing the fast, 
efficient shipping you need. 156 over- 
seas ports are served by the frequent, 
regularly scheduled sailings of 54 mod- 
ern cargoliners— 

LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG FLEET 


SAILING BETWEEN 


U.S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 
LYKES 6 TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 


CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 





For experienced, precision handling of 


Specify ‘VIA GULF PORTS and LYKES!"’ 














Modern Passenger Accommodations 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Kansas City, Lake 
Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, 
St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D a 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS. 

















Mark B. Kroh 


William Dudley 


NEW MANAGERS—Two new service 
managers have been appointed by 
Union Machinery Co., an expansion 
of the company’s sales and service 
organization, according to John E. 
Morrill, president. Union Machinery 
is a subsidiary of American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 

William Dudley has been appointed 
service manager at Union Machin- 
ery’s plant at Richmond, Va. Mark 
B. Kroh has been named to the same 
position at the firm’s plant in Glen 
Rock, Pa. 

Mr. Dudley joined Union Machin- 
ery in 1930 as a machine assembler. 
After working in the plant four years, 
he was transferred to the service de- 
partment, and since that time has 
installed and serviced Union equip- 
ment in many of the country’s lead- 
ing bakeries. 

Mr. Kroh started with Union Ma- 
chinery in 1937 as a machine assem- 
bler, and in 1947 was named manager 
of the service department at Glen 
Rock. 

The firm officially opened its new 
plant in Richmond a few weeks ago. 


Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








West Virginia 
Bakers Outing 
July 28-31 


CHARLESTON, W.VA.—The 19th 
annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn. will be held at 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va., July 28-31. 

The convention will include a busi- 
ness meeting for member bakers at 
9 p.m. Sunday, July 28, golf for both 
men and women, the president’s re- 
ception, a wide variety of other en- 
tertainment and activities, and a talk 
by E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, Inc. Mr. Sperry will ad- 
dress members of the association fol- 
lowing the baker-allied business meet- 
ing at 10 am. Tuesday, July 30. 

The opening day’s activities will 
include an election of officers follow- 
ing the member bakers’ business 
meeting in the West Virginia room 
at 9 p.m. 

Monday, July 29, will be highlight- 
ed by the men’s golf tournament at 
8:30 a.m., a ladies’ putting tourney 
at 2:30 p.m., and the West Virginia 
hour at 6 p.m. The latter event will 
include the president’s reception, a 
cocktail party and dancing. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Spelsberg, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Fretwell and Mr. and Mrs. Ed John- 
son will be receiving at the West Vir- 
ginia hour. 

Other highlights Monday will be 
“visiting night” at the Old White 


“NO, THANKS, ILL 
EAT IT HERE" 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—One recent 
holiday shopper who was told by 
postal employees that he would have 
to pay $6 postage fees and that he 
would be required to fill in several 
written forms solved his problem an 
easier way. 

“Guess it isn’t worth all that,” said 
the man. So he cut the cake on the 
spot and shared it with postoffice per- 
sonnel. 

The cake was originally intended 
for mailing to Venezuela. 





Club and the regular Greenbrier Ho- 
tel bingo night. 

Tuesday will be given over to the 
baker-allied business meeting, Mr. 
Sperry’s speech, a bridge party at 
2:30 p.m. and a cabaret party in the 
Greenbrier auditorium at 9 p.m. The 
party will feature a welcome by 
James Wallace, president, and will be 
topped off with awarding of golf 
prizes. There will be a table for chil- 
dren. The evening will be concluded 
with dancing. 

Planning for the convention is be- 
ing done by Harry Fretwell, chair- 
man of the golf committee, assisted 
by Howard Haman, Harvey Woeck- 
ner, Dave Hampton, Ralph Lacy and 
Carlyle Cole. Mrs. J. W. Wallace, Mrs. 
R. D. Isner, Jr., Mrs. R. R. Stuart, 
Jr., and Mrs. Ed Johnson comprise 
the ladies social committee. 

Guy N. Belcher, L. D. Feuchten- 
berger and Earl Heiner comprise the 
election committee. 








DIAMOND JUBILEE CAKE—A replica of downtown Seattle, in cake, was 
baked by Van de Kamp Bakeries recently and presented to the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the occasion of the chamber’s Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tion. The cake was eight feet square at the base and, in some places, reached 
a height of four feet. It was presented by Arthur H. Van de Kamp, vice 
president and general manager, at the left above, to Joseph E. Gandy, presi- 
dent of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, with knife, and Elizabet Barnett, 


at Mr. Gandy’s left. 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgarTTLz, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 24 











1. True. Bread pans _ should be 
spaced at least three-quarters of an 
inch apart at the top for best results. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


sugar plus 1 lb. water). This boiled 
sugar has not been inverted by an 
acid as has true invert syrup. Invert 
syrup is hygroscopic. The cakes 
made with simple syrup will dry 
faster than those made with invert 
syrup. 

4. False. Excellent angel _ food 
cakes are being made by using dried 
egg whites. The results obtained 
depend upon the quality and process 


6. False. There is nothing that 
can be done to eliminate smoking of 
the burnt fat. The flavor of the fat 
has been damaged, and if it is used, 
the fried products will have an in- 
ferior flavor. 

7. True. Sweetened, condensed 
milk contains about 40% sugar. The 
sugar is used to preserve its keeping 
quality and to inhibit the bacterial 
action which causes sourness. 
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the bottom due to over-creaming. 
The batter may contain too much 
leavening or, due to a low egg con- 
tent, may lack body. The flour used 
may also be weak. 

10. True. It is recommended that 
the refrigerated mix be allowed to 
attain room temperature. Then add 
% oz. baking powder and 4 oz. 
powdered sugar to each 10 lb. of 
batter. These ingredients should be 


2. True. This will usually repre- used in the manufacture of dried 8. True. Thawed, frozen yolks are mixed with about 8 oz. cake batter 
sent about 72 to 76% of the wheat whites. inclined to be gummy. The addition and then added to the balance of 
berry. 5. False. Experimental work on __ of the warm water reduces this gum- the 10 lb. This procedure will help 


3. False. Simple syrup is usually 
a mixture of sugar and water that 
has been brought to a boil. (2 Ib. 


this problem showed that there was 
little or no difference in the staling 
of the bread. 


miness, resulting in improvement of 
the beating quality. 
9. False. The raisins, may sink to 













made with 


(Oytase makes bread 
with increased shelf life 
....keeps fresh longer 


..2. tender texture 


are 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


.... full bodied flavor 


WHITE BREAD 


DOUGH WHITENER 





to eliminate peaking and shrinkage. 

11. False. As a rule, the amount 
of gelatine used in making marsh- 
mallow runs from 1.9 to 2.1%. 

12. The crumb color will be 
harmed. Instead of being white it 
will be a creamy, light brown color. 
The cakes will also fall during bak- 
ing, making them unsalable. 

13. True. This is because they 
usually consist of 1 lb. sugar, 2 Ib. 
butter and 3 lb. flour. Enough eggs 
are used to make a dough, generally 
about 4 or 5. 

14. False. The brown sugar can be 
softened by placing it in a container 
and covering with a damp cloth be- 
fore placing a cover on it. A large 
sponge soaked in water and placed 
in a small pan and then placed on 
top of the hard sugar before placing 
on the cover will also soften it. It 
can then be used whenever a formu- 
la is called for. 

15. True. The fruit will absorb 
the sugar, or syrup solution, which 
in turn acts as a preservative. It 
should be drained before being add- 
ed to the icing, otherwise the icing 
may be thinned too much. When 
only powdered sugar is used, it is 
best to use about two times as much 
sugar as fruit. 

16. False. If allowed to cool on 
the pans, they will dry faster, as 
the pans retain the heat for quite 
a while. Macaroons are usually baked 
in double pans so that the bottoms 
will stay soft. 

17. True. It has also been found 
that if the shells are washed with 
egg whites and allowed to dry for 
an hour or so, soakage will be some- 
what decreased. However, this pro- 
cedure requires more labor. 

18. True. There is little difference 
in the absorption of macaroon coco- 
nut and cooky flour. However, when 
moisture is mixed with flour, gluten 
is developed which causes a binding 
action. There is no gluten develop- 
ment when using coconut. Coconut 
is also quite high in fat. 

19. False. They require a_ great 
deal of steam in the oven. When the 
rolls are placed in the oven contain- 
ing steam, they become covered with 
condensed moisture. This moisture 
causes the dough surface to gelatin- 
ize, allowing the rolls to stretch and 
expand. Stretching produces a thin 
crust. With very little steam, the 
rolls will have a thick crust of an 
entirely different character. 

20. False. The object in soaking 
is to soften the bran coating so that, 
instead of breaking into small flakes, 
it can be peeled off. The small flakes 
are difficult to remove from the 
flour. 


~- 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


oe 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designote its natural enzyme 
preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


CORN MEAL 


vite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING: COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Did you foresee bulk handling back in ’41? Neither did we. We built our 
big storage plant that year for other reasons—more accurate milling, aeration, 
ox=s proper aging. 

But how beautifully those bins work out for bulk delivery—as well as bag 
delivery! We simply take test samples as flour flows to the bins. While it’s there 
we have plenty of time to make thorough tests. 

pian nowto Get the point? Tested not during loading, not after loading, but before. 
tie-in on We think it’s the only safe way and the only sure way to guarantee uniformity. 
mar Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 
© »> IT's 
Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it 








ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY...MINNEAPOLIS 
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Yo DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. - 
&. WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


I-H offers the highest quality attainable in 
bread flours ...a quality that means produc- 
tion savings in good bread yields and fewer 
schedule upsets. I-H can help make your loaf 
the best in your market. 















































RANSAS CITY - Wiss 0 0K 








BAKERY FLOURS 
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New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 4013—Sugar 
Trailer 


A new ttrailer specially built for 
transporting pulverized and granular 
bulk materials such as sugar will per- 
m.t many “bag handling’ processors 
and manufacturers to switch to bulk 
handling, accord.ng to an announce- 
ment by the Fuller Co. The trailer is 
designed and engineered to load, haul 





and unload such materials as sugar, 
malt and grain. Equipped with pneu- 
matie handling equipment and acces- 
sory devices, and an engine to power 
this equipment, the new bulk trans- 
port may be loaded pneumatically 





from a bulk railroad car at a team 
track. Hatches on the top of the 
trailer also permit loading by gravi- 
ty from overhead bins. Unloading is 
accomplished pneumatically, with the 
bulk product being blown directly in- 
to the customer’s storage bin. The 
trailer has a pay'oad space of 600 cu. 
ft. (15 tons of sugar), which is pro- 
vided by three stainless steel tanks. 
3ulk mater’al funnels from each tank 
into a common underslung transport 
line. It is pneumatically conveyed 
through stainless steel pipe and into 
a conveying line in the user’s plant. 
Material may be lifted to storage 
bins located as high as 150 feet above 
the street unloading !evel. The trail- 
er is 33 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
high. It weighs 20,650 lb. empty. For 
additional information check No. 
4013 on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 4018—Food 
Antioxidant 


A new bul'etin entitled ‘“Koppers 
BHT Antioxidant” has been issued by 
the chemical division of Koppers Co., 
Inc. The bulletin describes the ad- 
vantages of employing butylated hy- 
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ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CJ No. 4013—Sugar Trailer 

—) No. 4014—Hydraulic Drum Lift 
0 No. 4015—Sampling Method 

1 No. 4016—Bulk Food Handling 
CJ No. 4017—Pie Plate Manual 

0 No. 4018—Food Antioxidant 


Cee COO OH ee ee ere teers ees eee eee Feeeeeeeeeetse 


cee eee eee ere eer ere ree ere eeeseeeeseeeeseereeeeereeeeeeeeeenee 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P.L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








y Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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droxy toluene as an antioxidant for 
the storage stability and vitamin re- 
tention of human foods that are sub- 
ject to oxidation. A copy of the 16- 
page, 2-color brochure which con- 
tains latest test data, is available. 
Check No. 4018 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 4014—Hydraulie 
Drum Lift 


Announcement is made by Sterling, 
Fleischman Co. of the availability of 
its new model BM 3 “High Boy” 
Sterling hydraulic drum lift. It was 
developed to meet the need for lifting 
drums and containers to higher levels 
than accomplished by the standard 
model BM 2 Sterling drum lift. The 








“High Boy” will lift to a maximum 
height of better than 72 in. for great- 
er ease in pouring contents of con- 
tainers and drums into mixing vats, 
tanks, ete. Secure complete details 
by checking No. 4014 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 4015—Sampling 
Method 


A sampling method to obtain rep- 
resentative samples of flour or other 
material being moved by air has been 
announced by the Atkinson Bulk 
Transport Co. The device is easily 
attached to the conveying pipe or 
tube. The sample is taken by opening 
a valve which directs the material 





—_ 


from the flowing line into the sample 
container. A 2 lb. sample is secured 
in about one minute, while about 
1,000 lb. of’ product moves through 
the line. More representative samples 
of the lot being conveyed can be 
taken at intervals during the moving 
time. Secure complete details by 
checking No. 4015 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 
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No. 4016—Bulk Food 
Handling 


A new idea in bulk food handling— 
Vimeo series “V” refrigerators—has 
been developed after two years of 
research and experimentation by the 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Corp. 
This new method in bulk unit load- 
ing, and unloading and handling of 
foods, centers around a mobile full 
length food file rack that can be 
placed in or taken out of the refri- 
gerators with ease by a specially de- 
signed cart. The mobile unit will hold 
as many as 126 pans 12 by 20 by 2- 
in. deep and will also take all other 
pans—full or fractional sizes. Secure 
full details by checking No. 4016 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 4017—Pie Plate 
Manual 


An eight-page illustrated manual 
devoted exclusively to pie plates and 
patty pans has been made available 
to the bakery trade by the Ekco 
engineering Co. Designed as a handy 
and permanent reference guide, the 
catalog lists the complete line of the 
several hundred different stock and 
special size pie plates made by Ekco. 
Full dimensions and complete tech- 





data 


nical 
complete instructions for measuring 


are supplied as well as 


and ordering both patty pans and 
pie plates. The manual is available 
without cost. Check No. 4017 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3947—Revolving display unit, 
Vue-More Corp. 

No. 3948—Repair of food handling 
equipment, American Solder & Flux 
Co. 

No. 3949—Sterile conditioning sys- 
tem for liquid sugar tanks, D. Wil- 
liam Fuller Co. 

No. 3950—Packaging 
Hinde & Dauch. 

No. 3951—Icing product, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc. 

No. 3952—Price information and 
details of route selling book, My- 
croft Press. 

No. 3953—Band_ edge 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3954—Fruit pie filling formu- 
las, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3955—Floor polisher and 
scrubber, Advance Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3956—Fruit pie filling thick- 
ener, National Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 3957—Sheeter - moulder, Mo- 
line, Ine. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


booklet, 


sharpener, 





exes 
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No. 3961—Steel belt conveyors, 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 

No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3964—Border - printed display 
doily, Harvey Paper Products Co. 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp. 

No. 3966—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3967—Two film - grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

No. 3968—Technical manual] on 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. 

No. 3970—Finger tip bowl control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3971—Bag opening and loading 
machine, Errich International Corp. 

No. 3972—Food plant insecticide, 
Huge Co., Inc. 








ONUT 
A SUCCESSFUL D . 
CALLS FOR TH 
BUSINESS on 


FINEST EQUIPME 
DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES Inc. 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 










To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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No. 3973—Shortening product, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 

No. 3974—Diet booklet, Sugar In- 
formation, Inc. 

No. 3975—Bread slicing handbook, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3976—Bag closure labels, Kwik 
Lok Corp. 


No. 3977—Liquid sugars, Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
No. 3978—Six design suggestions 


for Easter cake decorations, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3979—Dried torula yeast, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

No. 3980—Flour dump-sifter for 
bagged flour, Read Standard Divi- 
sion, Capitol Products Corp. 

No. 3981—Electric street truck, 
Cleveland Vehicle Co. 

No. 3982—Roll moulder panner, 
Read Standard Division, Capito! 
Products Corp. 

No. 39883—Refrigeration, Foster Re- 
frigerator Corp. 

No. 3984—Production freezers, Re- 
frigeration Corporation of America. 

No. 3985—Aluminum foil wrap, 
Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division, Continental Can Co. 

No. 3986—Bread wrapper, Nashua 
Corp. 

No. 3987—Food grade antioxidant. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 3988—Circular on pH meter, 
Photovolt Corp. 

No. 4001—Booklet on “Sweetose” 
in corn syrup in bread, rolls and buns, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4002—Vibrators for industrial 
applications, Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 4003—Fungicidal paint, Charles 
Bowman & Co. 

No. 4004—Cleaner attachment for 
band slicing machines, Gopher Grind- 
ers, Inc. 

No. 4005—Doughnut 
Pitman & Sons, Inc. 

No. 4006—Cheese cake formula 
book, Edward M. Voorhees. 


fryer, J. C. 


No. 4007—All-metal coolers, Nor- 
Lake, Inc. 

No. 4008—Brochure on freezers, 
Foster Refrigerator Co. 

No. 4009—Bulk transport bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 4010—Butter formulas, H. C. 
Brill Co., Inc. 

No. 4011—Job evaluation booklet, 
Business Research Corp. 

No. 4012—Booklet on yeast, Quar- 
termaster Food & Container Insti- 
tute. 

No. 4056—Bulk flour weigher, To- 
ledo Scale Co. 

No. 5508—Embezzlement controls, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner, 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 6505—Emergency light unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Bur- 
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NEW WALNUT SHELLER 


CHICO, CAL. — The Continental 
Nut Co. recently announced to its 
brokers and customers that it has 
put in operation a new shelling unit 
for walnuts that should more than 
double the capacity of the old shell- 
ing equipment which it replaces. At 
the same time, Continental an- 
nounced plans for an expanded ad- 
vertising program for its Blue Rib- 
bon brand black walnut kernels, 
shelled almonds and shelled English 
walnuts. The campaign is designed 
to reach every class of trade at sea- 
sonal peaks and is to run for a full 
year. 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Mlinois 














SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


sk bagged or 
bulk 





i for bread 

of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 








..then | sez to the Boss: “wa 


LETS BE SAFE! 


e<<9 
You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 
but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 
In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! e ’ 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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SANDWICH CONTEST—Judges checking the “20 Best Sandwiches of 1957” 
at Mayfair Farms Restaurant, West Orange, N.J., are, left to right, Myrna 
Johnston, food editor, Better Homes and Gardens; Dorothy Marsh, food 
editor, Good Housekeeping; Grace White, food editor, Family Circle; Marion 
McCarroll, women’s editor, King Features; Marilyn Kaytor, food editor, 
Look; Willard J. Slagle, Slagle’s, Inc., Boston; and J. J. White, director of 


food and beverage service, Hotel New Yorker. 


Top 20 Sandwiches 
For 1957 Named 
At Luncheon 


CHICAGO—The winners in a na- 
tion-wide 1957 Sandwich Idea Con- 
test, conducted by the National Res- 
taurant Assn. and the Wheat Flour 
Institute, were revealed here at a 
luncheon given by Standard Brands, 
Ine. 

The 20 top sandwiches in this sec- 
ond annual nation-wide contest were 
selected by the University of Denver 
school of restaurant management on 
the basis of originality, flavor and ap- 
pearance. Winners were selected from 
more than 700 entries from hotels 
and restaurants located from coast 
to coast. Winners carried such unusu- 
al names as “Guy’s Buy” “Constella- 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN e 
FLouR « 
FEEps ° 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: *‘Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P. O. B. 767 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 











tion Sandwich,” ‘Devil - on - Horse- 
back” and “Seventh Avenue Special.” 

At the luncheon John Sabatos, 
president of the National Restaurant 
Assn., and Charles Murphy, sales pro- 
motion manager, Fleischmann Divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., presented 
the 1957 winners. 

Top winner in this year’s contest, 
which was selected by a panel of 
food editors of magazines and restau- 
rant publications, will be announced 
July 31. The prize for the nation’s 
most unusual sandwich is a trip for 
two to Europe to visit famous restau- 
rants. 





Elevator Career 


Day Scheduled 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—The an- 
nual Elevator Career Day, a program 
which seeks to interest young men 
in the feed and grain industry, will 
be held at the Michigan State Uni- 
versity union building June 27. 

The event is sponsored each year 
by the grain and feed trade and the 
short course department of Michigan 
State. 

Discussion groups led by people 
from the industry will give interested 
young men a chance to learn some- 
thing about the trade, its career pos- 
sibilities and the advantages of the 
Elevator & Farm Supply Short 
Course. 

Highlight of the event will be the 
honoring of the graduating class of 
1948. The class of 21 has seven grad- 
uates who are now managers of feed 
and grain businesses. Every one of 
the 21 has stayed in some phase of 
agriculture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MILLER’S WIDOW DIES 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Mary E. Do- 
bry, 86, Yukon, Okla., died May 27 
from injuries resulting from a fall. 
Her husband was the late A. F. Do- 
bry, founder of the Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, which was sold 
to the Oklahoma Farmers Union in 
1954. 


























CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 





AMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


= GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 
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Glidden Co. Elects 
Richard Westley 


Vice President 


CLEVELAND — Election of Rich- 
ard O. Westley as vice president in 
charge of the Glidden Co.’s chemurgy 
division has been announced by 
Dwight P. Joyce, chairman and pres- 
ident. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Westley was 
appointed general manager of the 
division and in that capacity directs 
all grain merchandising, processing 
and storage operations. In his new 
position he will assume additional 
executive responsibilities and will re- 
port directly to Willard C. Lighter, 
executive vice president. 

Mr. Westley, 44, joined Glidden in 
1955 as grain department manager 
of the chemurgy division and a year 
later became manager of commodity 
operations. Prior to joining Glidden, 
he was associated with Cargill, In- 
corporated, as manager of that com- 
pany’s central region grain opera- 
tions. 

Glidden’s Chicago-based chemurgy 
division is engaged primarily in the 
development of industrial and con- 
sumer products from farm crops, 
principally soybeans, through applied 
chemical research. 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — ‘he U.K. was the 
destination for more than 50% of 
Canada’s class 2 export wheat clear- 
ances of 2,848,000 bu. for the week 
ended May 30. Combined wheat and 
flour exports to all destinations 
amounted to 4,014,000 bu. as wheat 
and this was 500,000 bu. greater than 
the week previous. The figures in- 
cluded 389,000 and 348,000 bu., re- 
spectively, in the form of flour. Flour 
cleared to International Wheat 
Agreement countries was equivalent 
to only 29,000 bu. of wheat and the 
figure was almost identical with the 
comparative figure a week ago. 

Canadian wheat cleared overseas 
to IWA countries amounted to 777,- 
000 bu., and of this 454,000 went to 
Japan; 301,000 to Germany and the 
remainder to Guatemala. Class 2 
shipments included 1,442,000 bu. to 
the U.K.; 760,000 to France; 363,000 
to Poland; 175,000 to Germany, and 
38,000 bu. to Belgium. The remainder 
was divided in almost equal propor- 
tions between Japan, Hong Kong, 
and Rhodesia. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Cables — Eastmills 
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“Lasalle”: “Pontiac” 
7 MONTREAL, CANADA 
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skill and knowledge with 


“Ogilvie”. 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 


milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William—Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 


- ite AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
aa 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,” London 
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ABA Nominating 


Regional Governors 


CHICAGO—Nominations to fill ex- 
piring terms or vacancies on the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn. are now being made by 
ABA members. 

Twelve regional governors and 
seven branch representatives are to 
be elected. 

The election in Region 7—North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Tennes- 
see—will be for two years, to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Armand 
Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn. 
The other governorships are for three 
year terms. 

Members of the 1957 ABA nomina- 
tions and elections committee are 
chairman W. Kennet Hikes, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville; Morgan B. 
Pennington, Pennington Bros., Inc., 
Cincinnati, and Harry Shipley, Jr., 
Shipley Baking Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Governors whose terms expire are: 
Region 1—Frank J. Mack, Mack Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Bangor, Maine; Region 
2—R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; Region 4—John 
F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., 
Easton, Pa.; Region 5—Henry A. 
Nolde, Nolde Bros., Inc., Richmond, 
Va.; Region 8—Ernest A. Nickles, Al- 
fred Nickles Bakery, Inc., Navurre, 
Ohio; Region 14—Henry Metz, Jr., 
Metz Baking Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
Region 17—Jake Golman, Oak Cliff 
Baking Co., Dallas, Texas; Region 19 
—G. Lester Jordan, Jordan Bakers, 
Ine., Topeka, Kansas; Region 21— 
Joseph E. Franz, United States Bak- 
ery, Inc., Portland, Ore.; Region 22— 
Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Region 23—San- 
ford V. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

Wholesale Bread—Louis Garttner, 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperget. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,”” Rotterdam 





Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis., 
and Wm. E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, 
Inc., Reading, Pa.; Wholesale Cake— 
George G. Grant, American Bakeries 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Multi-State— 
George Faunce, Jr., Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York and A. M. Grean, 
Jr., Ward Baking Co., New York; 
Home Service—W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar 
Inc., Omaha, Neb.; Retail—William 
F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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1957 Wheat Delivered 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—The first 
truckload of 1957 wheat was deliver- 
ed here on May 30 by Olney Feed 
& Hatchery Co., Olney, Texas. The 
wheat was consigned to Transit Grain 
Co., and was sold by Louis Hecker 
of that firm to Cargill. Ine. at $2.02 
bu. The wheat graded No. 2 yellow 
hard winter, tough, moisture 14.3%. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Thompson Flour Products Co. 
Room 711 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Telephone No. LExington 2-2754, 2-2755 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 


New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








' BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN KTLOUR onestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 








COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








Cable Address: “DorRFKACH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 

LONDON, E. C. 3 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR aces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH ST. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 














® 


Quality Flour for Every Need” 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. . 


. 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK .. 
4 8, 





GitBert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 14-0338 











Va Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 











E. J. BURKE 
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-S¥- NVA aalolal-\Var- Care| 
manpower by 

ot-Vale| late Maile)’ lan tale 
rol aan nal b @mlaleia-tell-laha— 


with the new 
SUPERIOR “ELUIDIZER” 


Tite ltt ie MMT Melek Zelila-te) 
bulk handling system! 


Write or call for complete details. 





PROCESS MACHINERY DIVISION 121 So. Washington 


Hopkins, Minnesota 


420 Lexington Ave. 
+1 York, N. Y. 


($5 ] e AWEst 8-7651 LExington 2-8878 
= 919 D East California St. 221 North LaSalle 
Pasadena, California Chicago, Illinois 


SEPARATOR COMPANY RYan 1-9724 FRanklin 2-3181 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N. Y. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








JonEs-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


























DULUTH 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 2 










1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 














































OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand 1-7070. 


j; BURRUS A711 HY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & « c. mor.’ 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 








| 
| 
| 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 13-14—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., Hidden Valley, Gaylord, 
Mich.; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

June 14—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Wheat Field 
Day; Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


“GRAIN SERVICE > 


Gyoryohere 








New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 













Chicago Norfolk 
s St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha — 
; ni 
+ —_—ee Galveston 
are Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








June 24-26—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 


June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
1lth and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 


July 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Grand Hotel, 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Il. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 


Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago %, Ill. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Oct. 19-283 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6.000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 
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Humphreys Names Two 


To Management Posts 


MEMPHIS — T. A. Newton has 
been appointed general manager 
of Humphreys Mills, Memphis, corn 
processing firm, succeeding the late 
Harrison Humphreys, who was killed 
in an automobile accident recently. 

George Race, who has been inter- 
ested in the Humphreys firm as a 
partner for many years, will assist 
in the over-all operation, with em- 
phasis on sales and advertising ac- 
tivities. 

H. B. Dugger will continue as mill 
superintendent and there will be no 
change in office or mill personnel, 
according to the company announce- 
ment. 

Mr. Humphreys, whose death oc- 
curred May 22, was manager of the 
milling firm for many years and 
prominent in the corn milling indus- 
try. He was a director of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation. Mr. 
Newton was assistant to Mr. Hum- 
phreys and has been associated with 
the firm for 20 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Era Milling Co. 
Officers Reelected 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—At 
a meeting of the board of directors 
of the New Era Milling Co. held here 
May 28, all officers were reelected. 
They are Ralph C. Sowden, chair- 
man of the board; A. James Sowden, 
president; Howard F. Feldmann, vice 
president; K. E. Linnenkohl, treas- 
urer, and P. W. Allee, secretary. 
Stockholders reelected all members 
of the board. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A long-time member of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, president of In- 
ter-Ocean Grain Company, Ltd. and 
president of Purves Motors Limited, 
R. A. Purves was honored by fellow 
members of the exchange on the oc- 
easion of his 70th birthday on May 
31. Pipers escorted him to the trading 
floor of the exchange, where he re- 
ceived congratulations and best wish- 
es from the members. Mr. Purves has 
served as a member of the exchange’s 
board of governors for several years. 

e@ 

W. Scott Neal, of the McCabe 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, was elected a 
vice president of the Winnipeg Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the annual meet- 
ing May 30. 

& 


Friends of Charles B. Dreyer on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade hon- 
ored him at a farewell dinner at the 
Hillcrest Country Club recently. Mr. 
Dreyer, who resigned a short time 
ago as head of the millfeed depart- 
ment of Topeka Terminal Elevators, 
Inc., Kansas City, to enter the com- 
mercial warehouse business, was a 
member of the board of trade for 
many years. Before joining Topeka 
Terminal about a year ago he was as- 
sociated with his father and brother 
in the former Dreyer Commission Co., 
millfeed merchandisers. 

S 

Virgil Artman, director of sales for 
Acme Flour Mills, Inec., Oklahoma 
City, is now recuperating at home 
after a spell in the hospital. 

© 

Charles C. Reynolds, president and 
general manager of Acme Flour 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from an extended inspection 
trip through the state wheat belt. 

oS 
E. L. Neubauer, manager of the 
Farmers Grain Elevator of Owens- 
boro, Ky., has been selected as a 
member of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s area work committee. 
The committee, made up of ware- 
house representatives from 19 states, 
works in an advisory capacity to 
USDA officials in formulating policies 
for the movement, storage, and sale 
of Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 
3 

Dave Walsh was honored for 50 
years of service with Red Star Yeast 
and Products Co. at a testimonial din- 
ner recently in Chicago. Among those 
present were seven fellow workers 
who, including Mr. Walsh, represent- 
ed 233 years of service with the com- 
pany. 

€ 


Frank V. E. Macdonald, purchas- 
ing and operations control manager, 
General Mills (Canada), Ltd., was 
appointed president of the Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association of Toronto 
at the annual meeting held here re- 
cently. 

& 


Ralph B. Morris, New York, joined 
the Quarter Century Club of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., on May 16 when 
he completed 25 years of service 
with the company. 

se 

Dr. Laurence V. Burton, retired 
executive director of the Packaging 
Institute, Inc., has been named win- 
ner of the international award spon- 
sored by the Australia regional sec- 
tions of the Institute of Food Tech- 


nologists. The award is bestowed up- 
on members of the institute for 
“outstanding efforts to promote the 
international exchange of ideas in 
the field of food technology, thus 
contributing to international under- 
standing.” 
a 


Dr. W. R. Allen, insect toxicologist 
at the entomological laboratory at 
Brandon, Man., will shortly be mov- 
ing to the new Science Service Lab- 
oratory at the University of Mani- 
toba in Winnipeg. The appointment 
has been announced by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Allen 
has worked on insecticidal investiga- 
tions on forage crop and vegetable 
insects since 1952. In his new post 
he will work with F. L. Watters, 
head of the stored product insect 
laboratory. 

e 


Byron S. Miller, a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture senior chemist sta- 
tioned at Kansas State College, has 
been selected as 1957-1958 lecturer 
for the K-State chapter of Sigma 
Xi, honorary fraternity encouraging 
scientific research. Mr. Miller also 
holds the rank of associate professor 
in the K-State department of flour 
and feed milling industries. 

& 

An application for transfer of 
membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade has been made by 
Karl G. Estes, taking over the mem- 
bership of Ace R. Cory. Mr. Estes 
is coming to the Kansas City office 
of Cargill, Inc., having previously 
been in the Omaha office. Mr. Cory 
went to Cargill’s Omaha office last 
summer. 


James R. Trippensee of the Check- 
erboard Grain Co., is an applicant for 
membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on transfer from 
Charles B. Dreyer of the Topeka Ter- 
minal Elevators, Inc. Mr. Trippensee, 
who has been located at the Daven- 
port, Iowa, plant of the Ralston 
Purina Co., is being transferred to 
the staff of the Checkerboard firm in 
Kansas City, where he formerly 
worked. 

J 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. recently 
concluded a series of family and bak- 
ery flour district sales meetings. 
The meetings, held during May in 
Buffalo, Boston, New York, Dallas 
and Alton, Ill., were attended by 
W. M. Steinke, executive vice presi- 
dent; W. R. Heegaard, vice president 
and general sales manager, and B. 
Frank Morris, vice president, bakery 
flour sales, as well as the district 
sales managers. 

& 


George M. Hopfenbeck, senior vice 
president and treasurer of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., has 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Rocky Mountain 
American Automobile Association 
Club. 

& 


Henry E. Kraus, Wm. Byrd Flour 
Mills Co., Roanoke, Va., was a visi- 
tor in the New York office of The 
Northwestern Miller last week. Mr. 
Kraus, accompanied by his wife, was 
in New York on a combination busi- 
ness and vacation trip and visited 
some members of their family in the 
area. 





Earl Branson 


Earl Branson Will 
Open Company 
In Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY — Earl Branson, 
who recently resigned his position 
as assistant vice president and man- 
ager of the feed division for Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., has announced 
plans for opening a feed ingredient 
brokerage business in Kansas City. 
The business will operate under the 
name Earl] Branson Co. 


After leaving the University of 
Arkansas, Mr. Branson started in the 
feed and flour business with his 
father in Fort Smith, Ark., and has 
been connected with some phase of 
the feed business since that time, 27 
years of this period being spent with 
Commander-Larabee and _ Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 

The Earl Branson Co. will have of- 
fices in the 20 West 9th Street Build- 
ing, 9th and Baltimore, Kansas City, 
and will serve the midwest area on a 
full line of feed ingredients and as- 
sociated products. 
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Watson Vanderploeg, 
W. K. Kellogg Co. 


President, Dies 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Watson 
H. Vanderploeg, 68, president and 
general manager of the W. K. Kel- 
logg Co., died May 28. 

Mr. Vanderploeg joined the com- 
pany in 1937 as a director and in 1939 
was made president and general man- 
ager. 

A native of Marion County, Iowa, 
Mr. Vanderploeg formerly was vice 
president of the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicagoand president of 
the Washington Park National Bank 
of Chicago. He was a director of the 
Detroit branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, a trustee of 
the Herbert Hoover Foundation, Inc., 
and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
and chairman of the Battle Creek 
Railway Consolidation Board. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KENTUCKY MEETING 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Kentucky 
Millers Assn. willl hold its annual 
meeting, about June 10, in Lexing- 
ton. A definite date will be set later, 
according to a bulletin No. 275, is- 
sued by Charles B. Long, secretary, 
at Shelbyville, Ky. 
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Cargill Announces 
Five Promotions 


And Transfers 


MINNEAPOLIS—Five promotions 
and transfers in the grain and feed 
divisions of Cargill, ‘Incorporated, 
have been announced. 

H. Robert Diercks, vice president, 
announced for the grain division that 
Gerald Erlandson, presently in charge 
of the Millville (N.J.) elevator, is to 
be assistant superintendent of a near- 
ly completed export elevator in Nor- 
folk, Va. Mr. Erlandson has been with 


Cargill since 1946 at elevators in 
East St. Louis, Ill, Buffalo and 
Millville. ‘ 


Ira Elsham, at present in the mer- 
chandising department of the Port- 
land office, is to be branch manager 
of the Kansas City office. A Minne- 
apolis native and graduate of Carle- 
ton College, Mr. Elsham has been 
with Cargill since 1945. 

Edward Winter, now at the Albany, 
N.Y. elevator, is to be superintendent 
of the Millville, N.J. elevator re- 
placing Mr. Erlandson. He is from 
Olivia, Minn., and is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. He has 
worked at Millville and Albany since 
joining Cargill in 1955. 

For Cargill’s feed division, James 
C. North, president of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., announced that R. H. Mason, 
for two years executive staff assis- 
tant, is to become manager of Nu- 
trena’s East St. Louis division. Mr. 
Mason is a native of Belle Plaine, 
Kan. and a graduate of Kansas State 
College in Manhattan, Kan. He has 
been with the company since 1949 
at Wichita Falls, Texas, Coffeyville, 
Kansas, Danville, Ill., East St. Louis 
and Minneapolis. 

Stanley I. Richardson, now at the 
Kansas City feed mill, is to become 
plant superintendent of the East St. 
Louis mill. He is from West Line, 
Mo., and has been with Nutrena since 
1942 in Kansas City. 
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Ogilvie-Five Roses 
Makes New Western 


Appointments 


WINNIPEG—W. J. McJannet has 
been appointed general sales manager 
for the western division of Ogilvie- 
Five Roses Sales, Ltd., the company 
recently formed to market the prod- 
ucts of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
and Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd. 

Mr. McJannet formerly occupied 
the position of western general sales 
manager for Lake of the Woods. 

New assistant general sales man- 
ager for Ogilvie-Five Roses western 
division is J. L. Donald who moves 
from a post as assistant western sales 
manager for Ogilvie Flour Mills. 
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Victor E. Anderson, 
King Midas Sales 


Representative, Dies 


MILWAUKEE—Victor E. Ander- 
son, 53, sales representative for the 
King Midas Flour Mills of Minne- 
apolis in the Milwaukee area for the 
past 22 years died May 25 after an 
illness of about five months. Mr. An- 
derson was born at Clear Lake, Wis. 
He was a member of the Allied 
Trades Assn. and was active in Boy 
Scout work. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


riched short patent $5.99@6.09, 95% 
standard patent $5.89@5.99, straight 
grade $5.84@5.94. Truck lots higher 
on all grades. 

Fort Worth: Flour buyers showed 
very little interest in making com- 
mitments last week and sales 
amounted to around 10% to 15% of 
capacity. Mills averaged about five 
days running time. Prices were un- 
changed for the week. Quotations 
May 31, in 100 lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $7@7:20; stan- 
dard bakers, unenriched $6@6.10; 
first clears, unenriched $4.85@4.95, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 80% of 
capacity last week. Sales were again 
very slow, averaging 29% of capac- 
ity, compared with 28% the preced- 
ing week and 20% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions improved and were 
fair to good, due largely to a decline 
in millfeed businesss. Flour prices 
were up 2@5¢. Quotations May 31, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour 
$6.67, bakers short patent $5.77, first 
clears $4.60, second clears $4.50. 


Central West 


Chicago: Quiet trading conditions 
that have been associated with flour 
over the past few weeks persisted 
through this week, and present indi- 
cations are that no important chang- 
es will occur until larger consumers 
and distributors begin booking new 
crop flour on a long-term basis. Total 
sales were estimated at around 35% 
of milling capacity, somewhat better 
than the previous period. 

Buyers generally hold to low ideas 
of flour costs, in the meantime rely- 
ing on order backlogs for current re- 
quirements. 

Soft wheat sales were a little bet- 
ter, but consisted mostly of cracker- 
cookie types usually under 3,000 
sacks and occasionally as much as 
5,000 sacks. 

Quotations: Spring top patent $6.09 
@6.30, standard $6.04@6.20, first 
clear $5.52@6.03, hard winter short 
$5.76@6, 95% patent $5.66@5.91, 
clear $5.28@5.80, family flour $7.55, 
soft winter high ratio $7.16@7.20, 
soft winter short patent $6.41, stan- 
dard $6, clear $4.72@5.30, cookie and 
cracker flour, papers $5.30@5.40. 

St. Louis: The demand for flour in 
this area the past week was only 
fair, with small users continuing to 
buy on p.d.s. basis for current needs. 
Large users are still drawing on 
past purchases. Mills are not pushing 
for sales, but are awaiting the new 
crop basis. Shipping directions were 
pretty good. Clears and low grades 
were slow. Package goods sales are 
slowing down with warmer weather. 

Quotations May 31, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.05; bakers 
in 100 lb. paper sacks: Cake $7.05, 
pastry $5.10, soft straights $5.55, 
clears $5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.95, standard $5.80, clears $5.15. 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were extremely dull last week. Just 


about the only activity occurred 
when consumers in distress bought 
on a p.d.s. basis. 

The proposed elimination of price 
supports and the soil bank program 
has some consumers thinking in 
terms of cheaper wheat. But even if 
these proposals come to pass, they 
will not take effect until July, 1958. 

Spring wheat flour moved up 2¢. 
Kansas advanced 4¢, with the rise 
based on the strength of premiums 
and wet weather in the Southwest. 

It is likely that most mills will 
back away from buying wet wheat, 
even at a discount, because of the 
shrinkage involved. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
are still tight. Cake flour was un- 
changed, but pastry declined 5¢. 

This is the end of the fiscal year 
for mills, and local bakeries have 
been clamoring for flour. A spokes- 
man for one mill said his company’s 
deliveries were good. 

Better weather has helped local 
bakeries with their sales volume. 
One spokesman said the current 
strike at one local bakery may have 
some influence on other bakeries’ 
volume. The struck bakery furnishes 
bread to 80 stores and supermar- 
kets. 

Export activity was down from a 
week ago, but several fairly good 
deals are in the wind. Germany is 
expected to come into the world 
market for a substantial amount of 
flour and wheat and the U.S. is like- 
ly to get a good chunk of the order. 

Flour output was below a week 
ago but above a year ago. One mill 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
6 days; two 5 days; one 4 days and 
the remaining mill 324 days. Quota- 
tions May 31: Spring family $7.60, 
spring high gluten $6.97@7.11, short 
$6.62@6.76, standard $6.57@6.66, 
straight $6.52, first clear $6.17@6.24; 
hard winter short $6.63@6.81, stan- 


dard $6.53@6.67, hard winter first 
clear $6.37; soft winter short patent 
$7.53@7.88, soft winter standard 
$7.13@7.18, straight $5.88, first clear 
$5.48 @6.65. ; 


New York: The recent dull pattern 
of the local flour market continued 
unchanged, with the holiday at the 
close of the week further cutting 
into the slim sales potential. All 
types met an extremely slow demand 
which market observers predict will 
persist pending the new crop. 

The export market also was quiet 
with some indications of Venezuelan 
interest the only feature. 

Quotations May 31: Spring short 
patent $6.67@6.77, standard $6.57@ 
6:67, high gluten $7.12@7.22, clears 
$6.10@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@6.60, standard $6.35@6.45; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $7.18@7.82; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.70@ 


5.95, high ratio $6.50@7.70; family 
$7.60. 
Boston: Flour quotations in the 


local market showed very little vari- 
ation last week. The three top grades 
of spring wheat eased 2¢, with all 
other types unchanged. Trading in- 
terest was about in the same cate- 
gory. Most potential buyers are per- 
mitting their inventories to dwindle, 
and do not seem concerned about the 
price action in the primary markets. 
Business was generally slow and dis- 
appointing, in line with other com- 
modities in this section of the coun- 
try. 

Quotations June 1: Spring short 
patent $6.69@6.79, standard $6.59@ 
6.69, high gluten $7.14@7.24, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.52@6.62, standard $6.37@ 
6.47; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.20@ 
7.84; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.72@5.97; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.52@7.72; family $7.62. 


Philadelphia: The Memorial Day 











NEW BULK INSTALLATION—Shown above are Arthur Trausch, Jr. and 
Sr., and William M. Clemens, Sr. and Jr., officials of Trausch Baking Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, witnessing the first delivery of bulk flour for their new bulk 
flour handling system. The flour for the new system is delivered daily via 
International Milling Co.’s bulk flour trucks, and is' conveyed by air-pressure 
directly into storage bins. “We have encouraged the public to inspect our 
new facilities, and to see how and where the various Sunbeam products are 
made,” Mr. Clemens, Sr., said. “Over 100 tours were scheduled during May, 
and a major point of interest was the ‘push-botton’ operation of our new bulk 


flour handling system.” 


week followed the same pattern as 
most holiday weeks on the Philadel- 
phia market. Dealings were on the 
restricted side and price movements 
confined to a narrow range. In fact, 
prevailing circumstances were pret- 
ty much along the lines of those of 
recent weeks as bakers and jobbers 
refrained from seeking additional 
amounts because of the widely-held 
feeling that costs will be under pres- 
sure from the harvest before very 
long and stocks as a whole are suf- 
ficient for nearby requirements. 


About the only placements were 
those by a minority group in which 
supplies were near depletion. Inter- 
est was confined to limited amounts 
to put the user in a position to take 
advantage of the expected downward 
revision in costs. However, there 
was some concern among observers 
over reports of the extent to crops 
which have been damaged by un- 
favorable weather, and it was noted 
that unsettlement persisted in mill- 
feed. Meanwhile, sales of baked 
goods have been making a good 
showing under the influence of cool- 
er temperatures. 


Quotations May 31, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.10 
@7.20, short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard $6.55@6.65, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.35@6.45, standard $6.25@6.35; 
soft winter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 


Pittsburgh: The majority of flour 
brokers and local mill officials re- 
ported very slow sales last week. A 
few fill-in sales of hard Kansas, 
springs and soft wheat pastry and 
cake patents were made for immed- 
iate shipment. Family flour sales 
were reported as very poor. Bakers 
do not anticipate higher prices. 

Bakers last week were too busy 
preparing for the holiday trade to 
talk about flour. The majority of 
large and small bakeries here are 
covered sufficiently to await new 
crop offerings. Directions on family 
flour are very slow. On other patents 
they are slow to fairly good. 

Quotations June 1, carlots in 100 
lb. cottons: Hard Kansas standard 
patent $6.19@6.43, medium patent 
$6.24@6.48, short patent $6.34@6.58; 
spring standard patent $6.35@6.62, 


medium $6.40@6.67, short $6.45@ 
6.72; first clear $6.06@6.55; high 


gluten $6.90@7.17; advertised family 
patents $7.60, unadvertised family 
patents $6.55@7.12; pastry and cake 
flours $5.66@7.56. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Buying by the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster plus orders for gov- 
ernment relief flour added up to a 
slight increase in the local produc- 
tion of flour during the past week. 
However, the local market is slow, 
with buyers waiting for a steadier 
market before making any sizable 
purchases. 


Quotations May 31: Family patent 
$7.90; Bluestem bakery $6.91, cake 
flour $8.26, pastry $7.16, pie $6.93, 
100% whole wheat $6.27, graham 
$6.08, cracked wheat $6.18, high glu- 
ten $7.21. 
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Canada 


Toronto: A government buying 
agency has invited quotations on 759 
long tons of flour milled from west- 
ern Canadian spring wheat not lower 
in grade than No. 5. Shipment is to 
be made on or before July 15. The 
closing date is June 4. Generally, 
business is fair in the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Quotations May 31: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100 lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
@5 in 100 lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Trading in winter wheat flour is 
dull, and no improvement is expect- 
ed until the new crop wheat is avail- 
able. Most buyers have sufficient 
flour purchased to take care of their 
requirements until that time. Quota- 
tions May 31: $4.10, 100 lb. export 
cottons, for export, f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

There is still ample supplies of 
winter wheat available, but not much 
interest on the part of buyers. Quo- 
tations May 31: $1.35@1.37 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export clearances of 
Canadian flour barely topped 168,000 
sacks for the week ended May 30. 
This was almost 17,000 more than 
the preceding week. Only 12,600 
sacks were destined to IWA coun- 
tries, compared with 13,000 a week 
earlier. Domestic trade in flour is 
moderate and with mills operating 
well below a five-day week, there is 
no accumulation of stocks. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations June 1: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.60@ 
5.90; second patents, cottons $5.35@ 
5.75; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s $4.50@4.70. All prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Millfeed sales were 
between in the local 
market the past week, with only 
light trading midway through the 
period as prices dipped sharply to 
some of the lowest points of the crop 
year. Quotations locally May 31 were 
$1 to $1.50 below the previous re- 
porting date of May 24. The past 
week opened May 27 with demand 
slow and most of the meager offer- 
ings for resale only. The same dis- 
tress situation prevailed May 28, with 
trading light. By May 29 supplies 
were cleaned up, and by May 31, with 


Minneapolis: 
few and far 
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moved west but lower prices to the 
east kept interest from developing 
there. 

Quotations June 3, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $32.50@33, shorts $33@ 
33.50, sacked; bran $27.50@28, shorts 
$28@28.50, middlings $27.50 @ 28, 
bulk. 

Ft. Worth: The market trend on 
millfeed was unsettled last week and 
the demand fluctuated from day to 
day. Demand was only fair at the 
weekend and offerings were moder- 
ate. Quotations May 31, burlaps: 
Bran $41.50@42.50, gray shorts 
$42.50@43.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $2 lower on bran and 
$1.50 lower on shorts, compared with 
previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for shorts 
is excellent and fair for bran. Prices 
declined $1.75 on bran and $2.25 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $35.50@36.50, mill run $35.18@ 
36.18, shorts $35.75@36.75. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Low millfeed prices 
failed to attract any brisk buying 
and speculation that some stock-pil- 
ing would develop was unsubstanti- 
ated at the week’s end. Jobbers and 
mixers kept demand steady and 
prices were down from the week be- 
fore. Quotations May 31, basis Kan- 
sas City, ton, sacked: Bran $33@ 
33.50, shorts $33@33.75. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was poor 
last week, with offerings ample. Bran 
declined $1.75 and shorts $2.25, Quo- 
tations May 31, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $33.50, shorts $33.75. 


Chicago: The millfeed market was 
weak in the Central States during 
the week ending June 3 and demand 
was slow. Slow running time by the 
flour mills in the area caused very 
little stimulation. Quotations: Bran 
$38.50@39, standard midds. $39.50@ 
40, flour midds. $45.50@46, red dog 
$46.50 @ 48. 

St. Louis: Demand for feed was 
poor and the price trend lower. Sup- 
plies ample. Quotations May 31: Bran 
$38@38.50, shorts $38@38.50, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds were uneasy to 
lower last week. Demand was on a 
spot basis only, with nothing pro- 
jected beyond this week. Buyers are 
obtaining supplies only as_ needed. 
Shipping positions were comfortable, 
mostly in sacked bran and middlings. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
RE 56 cab ebaeeesnwan $38.50@39.00 $35.00@36.50 $39.50@40.50 ....@50.00 $....@47.50 
Standard midds. ..... 39.50@40.00  35.50@37.00 41.00@41.50 . .@54.00 -+-.@50.50 
Prour midds. ......0008 45.50@46.0 ..-.@39.50 or ee ee ae or ee 
eae 46.50@48.00 41.00@42.00 45.50@46.50 . .@54.00 one eves 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
BO wchoctasdsveccee $....@.... $38.00@38.50 $41.50@42.50 $....@.... $.. 43.00 
WEEE Sciiwiriacinnace .++-@.... 38.00@38.50 42.50@43.50 eS Pa 48.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
TR, sio0ctesesessve $47.00@48.00 $50.00@51.00 $56.00@57.00 
SN scape 0s0%0 05 38.00@43.00 40.00@43.00 43.00@45.00 





There was no western pressure on 
the local market. Mill running time 
ranged from 3% to 4 days because of 
the holiday. Bran ended off 50¢ to 
$1 and middlings were unchanged to 
$17 lower. Red dog continued its 
unusual seasonal pattern this year 
and was unchanged to off 50¢. In 
other years at this time red dog 
generally commanded an $8 to $13 
premium over middlings. But this 
year, because of lack of demand, 
it’s only $4 above standard midds. 
Quotation May 31: Bran $39.50@ 
40.50, standard midds. $41@ 41.50, red 
dog $45.50@ 46.50. 


Boston: Mililfeed quotations were 
sharply lower in the local market 
last week. Domestic bran dipped 
about $3 while middlings eased about 
50¢. Canadian bran was nominally 
quoted about $3 lower but very lit- 
tle interest was shown by potential 
buyers. Dealers reported moderate 
trading activity at the new low price 
levels but not to the extent antici- 
pated. Most of the sales consummat- 
ed were for immediate or nearby 
requirements and practically no ex- 
tended commitments were reported. 
Quotations June 1: Domestic bran 
$47.50, Canadian $50, nominal; do- 
mestic middlings $50.50. 

Philadelphia: Uneasiness continued 
in the local millfeed market last 
week as trading remained quiet. Ob- 
servers saw no hope for any material 
improvement in the call with warmer 
weather approaching and costs al- 
ready within striking distance of the 
lowest levels in around six months. 
The May 31 quotation on bran of 
$50 was off $2 from the previous 
week, while standard midds. rose $1 
to $54 and red dog dipped $2 to $54. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
good last week. Pastures are green 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


earlier than usual. Retail sales were 
made in moderate amounts although 
purchasers were still cautious and 
feared lower prices. Supplies in all 
lines are plentiful and, immediate 
shipments available. Quotations May 
31, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$46.50@47, standard midds. $47.50@ 
48, flour midds. $51.50@52, red dog 
$56.50 @57.50. 


Memphis: Prices of millfeed 
dropped sharply here the latter part 
of last week. Business was _ slow. 
From Wednesday to Friday prices 
moved down $1 to $1.50. Mixed feed 
business continued slow. The supply 
was adequate and the trend indicated 
more softening a possibility. Quota- 
tions May 31: Bran $39.50, gray 
shorts $41, standard midds. $40.50, 
in burlaps. 

Seattle: Due to the slow domestic 
demand and the slightly larger offer- 
ing, millfeed showed a weakening ° 
tendency for the first time in sev- 
eral weeks. Prompt .shipment mill- 
feed was quoted at $42@43, a drop 
of $1. June offerings are $1 ton pre- 
mium with no interest. Quotations 
May 31: Mill run $43, standard midds. 
$48. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
during the past week with supply 
exceeding weaker demand. Mills are 
operating to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, six days a week and are booked 
well through June. Quotations May 
31 (off $1): Red bran and mill run 
$42, middlings $47; to Denver: Red 
bran and mill run $49, middlings $54; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$49.50, middlings $54.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto: Lack of demand char- 
acterizes the Toronto millfeed mar- 
ket. Quotations May 31: Bran $47@ 
48, shorts $50@51, middlings $56@ 


57, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest is dull and, 


while supplies are light, prices have 





‘ delivery: weakened. Quotations June 1: Bran, 
the holiday between, there were vir- Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City #St. Louis Buffalo f.o.b. mills, $38@43 in Manitoba and 
tually no inquiries at all. SE ORNL. 5.5520 d cons kosbantad $...@... $6.15@7.35 $...@... $...@... $...@7.60 Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 more; 

: 4 : : P Spring + EEE TEE 6.09 @6.30 i oo * , 
<9 Some mill officials, upon being told string high gluten .........ccclloe Ye 6.23@6.33 6. a 33 111@.1 697@7.ii shorts $40@43 in Manitoba and Sas- 
that the mixer business is picking Spring NE Sacra witb hike ee nae Am PP Fe ; 5.20@6. 4 ose. 4 6.6206.76 katchen, Alberta $2 more; middlings 
up, commented that it must be with $ering standard «-----1.---.--.----- 6.04@6.20 5:78@5.08 5.786588 -.-@ -.- 6576068 $43@45 in the three orairie pro- 
ingredients other than wheat mill- Spring first cheer ealukite Penh aes oe seer x ee i oan re sa ae yer vinces. All prices cash carlots. Small 
feeds. bili aie, nase en Hard winter high gluien .....s.ssss) :@ se. 1@ 11) 620@7:20 “T."@°.. ‘11@ ‘1: lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
uotations Ma : ran @ Hard winter short ..............005. 5.76@6.00 |..@... 5.65@5.70 ...@5.95 6.63@6.81 ses 
+ per sie M ig . can ee ae SB: SBS Ee Stapesy Houses $5 extra. 
36.50, standard midds. $35.50@37, arg Winter first clear 5. 28@5. 80 @ 4.55@4.85 @5.75 @6.37 
flour midds. $39.50, red dog $41@42. soft winter short patent ......-....- .@6. @ li. L.@...  11.@... 7.53@7.88 Rye i 
: ic : : Sott winter stan@ard .......ccccccces .- @6b. 00 oe 06 .--@... 7.13@7.18 
Kansas City: Millfeed demand Soft winter straight ........0......-. y veiiee & @... ...@5.55 5.88@6.09 eae 
quickened somewhat June 3 as the Soft winter first clear .............- 4.72@5.30 ...@. oe ..-@5.25 5.48@6.65 ianeapolis: The local rye mar- 
ea ea i io : ay Be Sere «se a aeerenaee 4.75@4.77 ...@... ...@... ...@5.06 5.34@5.45 ket was fairly steady the past week 
low prices attracted fair buying in- Rye flour, dark ............-2..-... 4.00@4.02 ...@ - oe -@4.31 $.14@5.25 ow - sein eg Na a 
terest from feed mixers and the  Semolina blend, bulk ............... + oe sate "@5.90 pi vasa -@... 4.59@4.70 oO owing a rather sh arp decline 
country trade. This interest had been New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! i war flour prices 5¢ lower 
¢ ing j rious W ¢ Spri Ec close caw ee ow .-@ ... $7.10@7.20 $...@... $6.55@7.60 $...@... ay : ere was some pressure 
lacking during the _ — week and Spring high gluten eee eeesceseeseces 7 12@7.22 oso cee 7.14@7.24 6.90@7.17 ee on prices however, from trade in- 
prices sagged badly. Sacked feeds Spring short ...............0000000e 6-67@6.77 6.65Q6.75 6696.79 6.45Q6.J2 -..@ i. f “stig ; a ; 
y low ly $1.75 to $2.25 f Spring standard ...........++0.-000s 6.57@6.67 6.55@6.65 6.59@6.69 6.35 ee ee ormation about rye being shipped 
were down only $1.75 to $2.25 from ing si 

€ 4 ae : ‘ Spring first clear ....... 6.10@6.40 6.45@6.55 6.12@6.42 6.06 6. $6 oe from Canada to the U.S. under bond 
the previous week but bulk feed was Hard “winter high gluten .@. Leteas scence SEE | c0c8 os : . - 
$2.75 to $3.25 lower. Supplies are Hard winter short ...... "* 6:50@6.60 6.35@6.45 6.52@6.62 6.19@6.43 ...@.. to apply on import quotas for 1957- 
still sid d ] alth h th Hard winter standard $00 esetoreesese 6.35@6.45 6.25@6.35 6.37@6.47 . ee ee 58 when such quotas are announced. 
still considered ample althoug aa ee eae Bn Dak eas sides ecco M ‘hile. selli ten tonnd 
distress material seems to have been Soft winter straight ................ 5.70@5.95 ...@... ..@. ~ ee ee eanwhue, selling on the 10Cal mar- 
absorbed. Millfeed production con- Rye flour, BEE” crhost y cee eeweseenee 5.10@5. = 5.20@5.30 “¢ ‘96 aa - << ne ket was slow. Quotations May 31: 
Ds om 3 , : , Semolina blend, bulk .............. 6.59@6.6 we Ste — ine a 2 white patent $4.40@4.41, medium 
tinues at a fairly good pace, but is Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg § ¢4.99@4.21. dark $3.65@3.66 
expected to slow in another week as family patent ............--- « $...@7.90 Spring, top patent ...... $5.80@6.10 $5.60@5.90 ne abn eae err eae 
some government flour contracts ex- Siuastom aR RRR aera ae RO Sok ae asec = + BE 4.50@4.70 Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
iv, QSTFY wc cece eeeessesesseseens inter @xXPOrimsTyT ....6eee oe ° eee eee ‘ x 
_— *100-Ib. papers. +100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Williiam very slow in the Central States dur 


Some millfeed from the Southwest 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat-flour in 100-Ib. papers. ing the week ending June 3, as prices 
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INITIATION, MISSOURI STYLE—Bakers in the Kansas City area initiated 
National Retail Bakers Week this year by making H. Roe Bartle, mayor of 
Kansas City, an honorary member of the Missouri Bakers Assn. The group 
presented the mayor with two appropriately decorated cakes and a Missouri 
cap and apron, as well as a gold-embossed membership card. Presentation 
of the cakes is shown above. Left to right are George Buford, Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City, secretary, Missouri Bakers Assn.; Mayor Bartle; 
Guy Davenport, Fairway Bakery, president of the Kansas City Retail Bakers 
Assn., and Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, Inc., treasurer of the Missouri 


group. 





fell somewhat, causing little or no 
interest. Quotations: White patent 
rye $4.75@4.77, medium $4.55 @4.57, 
dark $4@4.02. 


St. Louis: Demand was very slow 
and the trend 15¢ off for the week. 
Supply is adequate, sales and ship- 
ping directions slow. Quotations: 
Pure white $5.06, medium $4.86, dark 
$4.31, rye meal $4.56. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations May 31: White $5.34@5.45, 
dark $5.14@5.25. 

Philadelphia: Dark flour prices gave 
a little ground last week, but ap- 
parently the decline was insufficient 
to generate purchasing interest. Deal- 
ings continued at the same slow pace 
of recent weeks. The May 31 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.20@5.30 was 
10¢ sack under that of the week 
previous. 

Pittsburgh: In the city and over 


scattered tri-state areas there were 
some moderate sales of dark blends, 
pure white No. 1 and medium pat- 
ents last week. Sales were for im- 
mediate delivery. Directions continue 
fair. Quotations May 31, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $5.10 
@5.20, medium $4.80@5, dark $4.35 
@4.55, blended $5.98@6.08, rye meal 
$4.55 @ 4.70. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Business was steady last 
week, with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions May 31: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally slow. Stocks 
are light and prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations June 1: Rolled oats in 80- 
lb. sacks $5.45@5.65, oatmeal in 100- 
Ib. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash 
carlots. 





BARTER PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 9) 





government agency would take the 
processed product off its hands. Time 
alone seems to have the element of 
objection at CCC since that agency 
of USDA would ultimately be paid 
for the cost of the processing when 
another government agency lifted it 
from the federal stockpile. 

For some time USDA officials have 
suspected and ultimately contended 
that barter business represented sales 
of U.S. agricultural surpluses which 
ordinarily would have been made for 
dollars, thereby representing a dis- 
placement of dollar sales in the bar- 
ter exchanges. These officials reason 
that since the U.S. importer or his 
assignee makes the final sales of the 
U.S. agricultural surplus for dollars 
the evidence is conclusive proof that 
these sales represent loss of dollar 
business. 


Canadian Problem 


Canada has been vigorously object- 
ing to the barter availability of US. 
grains to foreign nations. Canada has 
claimed that U.S. exporters’ have no 
restraints on the price they will sell 
commodities obtained under barter 
contracts and they are not required 
to certify themselves or to obtain 
certification from foreign buyers that 


these sales will not displace normal 
purchases by the importing nation 
from normal supply sources. Nor do 
the barter sales contracts prohibit re- 
sale by the foreign buyer. It is also 
suspected, but unproven by USDA, 
that the U.S. exporters may have 
made price concessions below the 


market on sales of commodities ob- 
tained under barter contracts. 

Another sore point at USDA has 
been the fact that once a barter con- 
tract had been concluded for strate- 
gic materials the importer here, or 
his assignee, may at once call on CCC 
for delivery of a surplus commodity 
and sell it immediately for dollars to 
a foreign buyer, although the export- 
er’s obligation to deliver the import- 
ed strategic material may extend 
over a long period of years. In the 
meantime the exporter has use of 
U.S. funds over the delivery time of 
the contract. In the past under the 
old program, however, the U.S. seller 
of the agricultural surplus protected 
CCC interests through deposits of a 
letter of credit assuring compensation 
to USDA if the foreign source of the 
strategic material failed to complete 
his end of the contract. 


Eligibility Lists 

In establishing lists of foreign na- 
tions which will be eligible for pur- 
chase of U.S. agricultural commodity 
surpluses, USDA has used a formula 
which has not been disclosed. Pri- 
vately, however, some officials say 
that there have been several com- 
ponents of this formula which went 
into the development of the eligible 
lists. For example, one part of the 
formula is said to have been the dol- 
lar buying power of a specific coun- 
try. Another factor is the normal 
source of a commodity within a na- 
tion. A third factor is the Iron Cur- 
tain ban which has been generally in 
force against USSR satellites, except 
where the administration has ruled 
that the populations of an Iron Cur- 
tain nation are a “friendly people” as 
in the case of Yugoslavia and, short- 
ly, Poland. 

In fact, the Senate version of the 
pending extension of Public Law 480 
for another year would permit bar- 
ter with all Iron Curtain countries. 
This provision of the Senate bill has 
been disputed by the House Agricul- 
ture committee which will vote on its 
version of the PL 480 extension this 
week. It is expected, however, that 
the House version will prevail with 
modifications to meet the Senate pro- 
posal. Such a compromise would per- 
mit barter with Iron Curtain nations 
with the exception of Red China, 
North Korea, Outer Mongolia, Russia 
and Northern Vietnam. When this 
measure passes if it still contains bar- 
ter deals with the other Russian 
satellites of Eastern Europe, then 
USDA will probabily have to revise 
its current list of eligible nations. 

A sampling of reaction among the 
major U.S. grain exporters found 
them in unanimous agreement that 
the new ruling will effectively kill 





Windward Islands, and Mexico. 





List of Countries to which wheat and feed grains may not be exported under 
barter contracts without a special showing that the proposed transaction will 
result in a net increase in U.S. exports of the two commodities. 


Angola El Salvador* Netherlands Antilles 
Austria* Gambia Nicaragua* 
Bahrein* Ghana Nigeria 

Barbados* Guatemala* Norway* 

Belgian Congo* Haiti* Panama* 

Belgium* Honduras* Peru 

Bermuda* Hong Kong* Philippine Islands* 
Brazil F Indonesia Portugal 

British Guiana* Ireland* Portuguese Guinea 
British Honduras Italy* Saudi Arabia* 
Canada* Jamaica* Sierra Leone 
Chile — Japan* Surinam 
Colombia* Kuwait* Sweden* 

Costa Rica* Lebanon* Switzerland* 
Cuba* Liberia Tangier 

Curacao* Luxembourg* United Kingdom* 
Denmark* : Macao Venezuela* 
Dominican Republic* Madeira Islands Western Germany* 
Ecuador* Netherlands Yemen* 


Wheat may not be exported to any of the countries listed unless the qualifica- 
tion is fulfilled. To those marked * the restriction in respect of feed grains 
applies and to this list are added the Bahamas, France, Iceland, Leeward and 
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further barter dealings or so serious- 
ly impede the flexibility of the han- 
dling of the U.S. agricultural surplus- 
es that they might just as well have 
called the barter program off com- 
pletely. 





USDA BARTER 


(Continued from page 9) 





cial showing that the barter transac- 
tion will result in a net increase in 
total U.S. exports will not be re- 
quired. (These countries will include 
all those not named in the country 
lists appearing on page 09.) 

@ Each barter contract must contain 
a specific designation of the agricul- 
tural commodity involved in the tran- 
saction. Up to now, barter contrac- 
tors could export virtually any CCC- 
owned commodity under their con- 
tracts. 


@iIf barter contractors desire de- 
livery of agricultural commodities in 
advance of delivery of material to 
CCC, such advance deliveries will be 
permitted but interest at the rate 
which would be applicable to credit 
sales by CCC will be charged until 
the material is delivered or payment 
is otherwise effected for the agricul- 
tural commodities. Payment for the 
interest charges will be delayed until 
final settlement under the contract 
but must be paid in cash. An ir- 
revocable dollar letter of credit ac- 
ceptable to CCC must be posted for 
the value of agricultural commodities 
which are delivered by CCC in ad- 
vance of delivery of materials to CCC 
plus the estimated amount of inter- 
est. Heretofore, interest was not 
charged for the first two years. 

@ Barter contractors must provide 
assurances satisfactory to CCC that 
the agricultural commodities export- 
ed under barter contracts will not be 
transshipped from the approved coun- 
tries of destination. In the past, only 
assurances against transshipment to 
unfriendly countries was required. 

@ Materials delivered under barter 
contracts may not be produced or 
processed in the U.S. Heretofore, for- 
eign-produced materials could be pro- 
cessed here. 

@ Each barter contract for strategic 
and other materials must designate 
the country of origin of the materials 
to be delivered. In the past, this was 
not required. 





MNF COMMITTEES 


(Continued from page 10) 





(7) The board of directors or its 
executive committee necessarily pre- 
scribe grants of authority in rather 
general terms in many instances, so 
that if doubts arise or disputes occur 
as to the authority of a committee, 
or if difference of opinion arises 
among members of a committee on 
any matter under consideration which 
the committee itself cannot resolve, 
the creating body shall decide such 
questions. However, because of time 
pressures and other emergencies this 
may not always be possible and in 
such cases the president is authorized 
and directed to determine the dispute. 

(8) To the extent possible, the 
main activities of committees shall 
be reported promptly to member 
companies through the Hook-Up—or 
in more abbreviated form in the Fed- 
eration Digest. 


AGRICULTURE: It is the general 
responsibility and function of the 
committee on agriculture to maintain 
and improve within the federal gov- 
ernment an understanding of the 
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problems of the wheat flour milling 
industry, and to promote a favorable 
climate for the operation of the in- 
dustry as it may be affected by laws 
and/or administrative regulations es- 
tablished under such laws pertaining 
to agriculture in general, as well as 
to agricultural commodities and the 
products thereof. 

A committee with such responsibili- 
ty must of necessity be able to speak 
with authority and must, therefore, 
have the maximum autonomy con- 
sistent with membership views and 
interests. Except when instructed to 
the contrary by the president, the 
executive committee or the board of 
directors, the committee shall be free 
to speak for the federation and its 
members generally with respect to 
legislation, administrative rules and 
regulations, and policies of the execu- 
tive and administrative branches of 
the government which affect or may 
affect the flour milling industry. 


LEGISLATION: The vice president 
in charge of the Washington office has 
the responsibility of reporting to this 
committee all proposals for new legis- 
lation on subjects which fall within 
the committee’s established area of 
activity. It is the duty of the com- 
mittee to study such proposals in or- 
der to determine the effect, if any, 
upon the milling industry and its op- 
erations. If the committee concludes 
that the legislation is desirable and 
support by the milling industry is in- 
dicated, or that the legislation will 
have an adverse effect on the industry 
and should be opposed in whole or in 
part, the committee, through its 
chairman, is authorized to select an 
appropriate witness or witnesses to 
appear before the proper congres- 
sional committee and present the 
views of the federation in behalf of 
its members. 

It is a long-standing policy of the 
federation not to take a position with 
respect to legislation dealing with 
agricultural problems as such, but 
only to the extent that provisions of 
the legislation may have an effect 
upon the operation of the flour mill- 
ing industry. 


ADMINISTRATION: It is up to 
the committee to confer and negotiate 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at all levels in connection with 
the promulgation of new regulations 
or the modification or improvement of 
existing regulations as they affect the 
flour milling industry as a _ whole. 
These regulations include all regula- 
tions emanating from the department 
of agriculture which relate to the 
production, storage, and handling of 
agricultural commodities and _ prod- 
ucts thereof, and regulations relating 
to price support programs including 
regulations dealing specifically with 
export subsidies and the establish- 
ment of export subsidy rates. 

BAKERY RELATIONS: The bak- 
ery relations committee is essential- 
ly a conference group, working with 
its counterpart from the baking in- 
dustry. It is directed to meet with 
baking industry representatives, to 
discuss any appropriate question of 
mutual interest which it may initiate 
or which the bakers’ representatives 
may wish to explore, to promote 
harmonious relations and improved 
understanding between the two in- 
dustries, to provide information to 
the bakers which is pertinent to the 
objectives of the inter-industry con- 
ference, to make recommendations 
to the board or its executive commit- 
tee on policy matters, and to act on 
behalf of the federation when au- 
thorized to do so by the board or ex- 
ecutive committee. 


DURUM: It is the duty of the 
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durum committee to determine the 
extent and nature of the program of 
the durum division of the Wheat 
Flour Institute and to arrange for fi- 
nancial support of this activity. It is 
also the responsibility of the commit- 
tee to represent the federation in 
any question dealing primarily with 
durum interests. 


FINANCE: It is the duty of the fi- 
nance committee to supervise the 
fiscal affairs of the organization. The 
committee is directed to formulate 
the annual budgets of the federation 
(and special activities of the federa- 
tion such as Wheat Flour Institute 
and Export Program) and present 
these budgets to the board of direc- 
tors for consideration and action; to 
recommend dues rates to the board 
for the federation and its special ac- 
tivities; to require a detailed analysis 
of expenditures at least once each 
quarter; to establish rules governing 
the expenditure of organization 
funds; and to recommend to the 
board or executive committee salary 
rates for staff members receiving in 
excess of $7,500 per year. 


GERM-DAMAGED WHEAT RE- 
SEARCH: The committee on germ- 
damaged wheat research has the gen- 
eral responsibility of over-seeing the 
scientific inquiry being made in this 
field under grant from the federation. 
The committee is directed to assist 
the research scientists by acting in 
an advisory capacity and to meet 
with them from time to time but not 
less than once annually; and to in- 
form the membership as to the prog- 
ress of this work. 


GRAIN GRADES: It is the duty of 
the grain grades committee to repre- 
sent the federation relative to mat- 
ters having to do with changes in the 
federal wheat and rye grades. The 
committee is directed to keep itself 
informed as to this field of activity, to 
take what steps are necessary to de- 
termine mill opinion on the subject, 
to confer with other trade groups and 
appropriate government agencies, to 
recommend to the board or executive 
committee what course of action the 
federation should undertake, and to 
act on behalf of the federation when 
authorized to do so. 


GRAIN TRADE RELATIONS: The 
grain trade relations committee has 
the duty of conferring on behalf of 
the milling industry with appointed 
representatives of the grain trade on 
mutual problems of these two related 
lines of business. The committee is 
directed to meet from time to time 
with grain trade _ representatives 
either upon its own initiative or in 
response to request by the grain 
trade, to discuss any appropriate 
question of mutual interest, to pro- 
mote harmonious relations between 
the two industries, to make recom- 
mendations in policy matters and to 
act when authorized to do so by the 
board or executive committee. 


MILLFEED: It is the duty of the 
millfeed committee to act for the 
federation in questions relating to the 
production and marketing of millfeed. 
Usually these questions are initiated 
by other interests or industries, and 
the committee is directed to confer 
with any such groups, to make its 
recommendations to the board or ex- 
ecutive committee, and to represent 
the federation when authorized to do 
so. 

RETIREMENT: The _ retirement 
committee has the responsibility for 
the general administration of the pen- 
sion plan for the staff members, as 
provided in the pension trust agree- 
ment between Millers National Fed- 
eration and Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. The commit- 


tee is directed to confer from time to 
time with the trustee bank, and is 
authorized (as detailed in the trust 
agreement) to interpret the terms 
and provisions of the pension plan, 
to determine methods of actuarial re- 
view and to certify as to eligibility of 
beneficiaries for pension payments. 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY: It is the 
primary duty of the technical ad- 
visory committee to keep the federa- 
tion informed on new developments 
in technical aspects of flour milling. 
This may be accomplished through 
publications or through educational 
conferences. The committee may also 
be requested to advise the federation 
on specific subjects which may be 
referred to it, or it may make reports 
on its own initiative. 


TRANSPORTATION: Because of 
local or sectional differences which 
are inherent in practically all rate 
questions and many other trans- 
portation issues, the federation par- 
ticipates in transportation problems 
only to a limited extent. The trans- 
portation committee is directed to 
study questions which seem impor- 
tant and are appropriate for federa- 
tion action, and to recommend 
courses of action to the board or 
executive committee. If authorized 
to do so, it may represent the fed- 
eration in hearings or conferences. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE: The 
Wheat Flour Institute committee has 
the duty and general responsibility 
for supervising the operation of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, a major spe- 
cial activity of the federation. Bear- 
ing in mind the major policies which 
have been or may be established by 
the board or executive committee to 
govern the institute, the committee is 
directed to define the program of 
work, to review periodically the work 
being done, to assess the value of the 
various activities of the institute, to 
cooperate with other industries which 
are engaged in similar or related ac- 
tivities, to take steps to acquaint in- 
dustry members with the institute 
program, and to plan the annual bud- 
get and make recommendations ac- 
cordingly to the finance committee. 

EXPORT ADVISORY: The federa- 
tion has been directed by its board 
of directors to carry on a program 
designed to aid in the promotion and 
development of existing and potential 
export markets for wheat flour mill- 
ed in the U.S., such program to in- 
clude enlistment of cooperation of 
appropriate U.S. government depart- 
ments and agencies, enlistment of 
cooperation of wheat-producer or- 
ganizations in the U.S., development 
of understanding relations with gov- 
ernments, importers and peoples of 
other countries, assistance in the de- 
velopment of procedures involved in 
the export of flour, encouragement 
and promotion of education in nutri- 
tion in export areas to increase the 
consumption of wheat flour; it being 
understood that such program shall 
be a long-term, continuing program, 
so conducted that the resulting bene- 
fits will inure to all members of the 
wheat flour milling industry in free 
and open competition, and that the 
federation shall not itself engage in 
any phase of the export business as 
such. 

It is the duty of the export advisory 
committee to advise with the officers 
and staff of the federation in the 
planning and execution of the pro- 
gram which the federation is directed 
by its board of directors or executive 
committee to execute. In addition, the 
committee is directed to plan the 
budget for the export program and 
make recommendations accordingly 
to the finance committee. 
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/ IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 
Steewin OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 








ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 








and bleaching service. . . write direct to: 


teruin Chemicals. 


1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours a carefully selected 
wheats. 








That's Our 


“Golden Loaf’ Brand— 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. : 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


-_ Pe) P _— —_ 
te <AHMUy Oaker “flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, III. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
A 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 























change: 
May 
31, 
-—-1957— 1957 
High 1. ow Close 
Allied Mills, Ine... foes 275% 29 
Allis-Chalmers .... ji 32 345% 
Am. Bakeries Co... 34% 
Am. Cyanamid 85% 
A-D-M Co. 38 
Borden ie Se eaale eis 60% 
Cont. Baking Ce... 2 


32 
100% 100 
3054 30 


Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Pr. 


Ref. Co... 











Cream of Wheat.. 29% 28% 29%, 29 
th e ri c e | es S U li j /y f| Dow Chemical ... 67 5634 6354 6356 
p q a y i n @) U r Gen. Baking Co. .. 10 9 9% 9 
Bee UE sasocecee 135 128% 130 
Gen, Foods Corp. .. 455% 40 44: % 44% 
General Mills, Ine. 69 5934 6234 625 
Merck & Co. ..... 37% 344%, 344 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 38 38 
| s with a .. 155 
a ‘ener, Chas. ...... 564% 56 
yours alway Pillsbury Mills, Inc. N%e 1% 
a I . Sr ¢ 901% 
Procter & Gamble. 59% 445% 4734 4634 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 37% 33% 36% 36% 
Pfd. $6 ... so. Ae 131 sees 132% 
st. Regis Paper. Co. 484%, 32% 351 35 
Std. Brands, Inc... 42% 373% 41% 415% 
Willian E. Derrick Sterling Drug ..... 29%, 25% 294% 29 
Sunshine Bisc., Ine. 74 66%, 72% 72 
Un. Bise. of Am. .. 295% 26% 28 21% 
Willi E D e k Victor Ch. Works. 4854 41% 4634 46 
Ward Baking Co.. 15% 12% 13% 14% 
a lam ® erric 9 Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
I d V Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.... 155 15 
ANGELITE—cake flour n ustry eteran, Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 76 79 


he ee eee 95 96 
€ e St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.. 93 94 
Dies In Holland Un. Bisec. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 95 98 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 79 84 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 91% 9234 
NEW YORK—William E. Derrick, 
founder and president of the William 


E. Derrick Co., here, died May 30 of 
a heart attack in Amsterdam, the 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KI NG-- 100% soft wheat graham 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
May May 





























PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour Netherlands. He was 59. 2t hs 
" ‘ . 95 b5 
Mr. Derrick was in Europe on a mish Kaw <ieos (ise 
business trip, accompanied by his aed mg en - 6% A% 64% 5% 
. . . t aw: aK., 
wife, Mrs. Marion Chase Derrick. — 0 peat m 5% .... @ 
His body was flown to New York for a « oe a5 2314 ome 
. . o oO oe 0" ~'/ eeee ~J7 /2 
A ine , a funeral service and then to Minne- Prd. ee 11814 107 116% 11874 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 apolis for burial. Wagner Baking Co, | ea 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. A former vice president of Pills- Horn & Hardart Corp. 
bury Mills, Inc. Minneapolis, Mr. Bg Mn, a. | eee y > 1el% 
Derrick had been with the Pillsbury Wagner Baking Go. .....11. 3% 4, 
company for 30 years. In 1951, he CANADIAN STOCKS 
I 3g F resigned to become vice president of xd May 
the Standard Milling Co. —-1957— 1957 1957 
a range lour Ss Two years later, Mr. Derrick 4 jaa Bread .. ~ a —— ee 
formed the company that bears his Seer . 55 51 54 51 
P = P . . ’ Can, Bakeries .... 5 4 cece Sean 
La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, aa ple plague eogaer! Cam. Heed Pred... 2% 6 24 3% 
* . oc - Gk. «6/06 '8.6.4:90 ws e0'are /4 4 = 
remain the same high standard, dependable flour and other ingredients to the cata i gt BO 4B AB a8 
flours that have characterized the products of baking industry, 0000 BB howe eae enes eee a a 
. . qe . C Bakeries ... 7 6 7 iy, 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of Mr. Derrick saw military service coms. Grain’... 33% 2614 29 © 2The 
= - <i 4 ¢ 5 7 ee ae 2834 25 26Y 26 
a century and more of their operation. on the Mexican border and so ve Gen, Bakeries... 6.00 4.85 8.50 5.62Ys 
as a sergeant in the Army overseas nt.’ Mig., Pfd. ... 83 80. 80 
This quality pattern is not an accident but during World War I. He was a mem- Lake of <> — ie ... 
th It of painstaking care in wheat selec ber of the Sleepy Hollow Country apie Leaf Mig... 8% 7 1, *63, 
e resu . ; Maple Le: Ll. 8% 7 ; 
‘ P eats : Club and a director of the Bakers Pid. ............ 92 89. 
tion and careful milling. Club, Inc., of New York = abe Grain, A 4 cone 25 os 
. ‘3 ee. errr reer 26 25% ~«Ct« 26 
, 7 x . Og i k eee «4... 38 30 38 364% 
A nig x rag ue om ao 165 135... 135 
sociation o our Distributors for std. Brands ...... see ate 
Tow sen depend LA GRANGE MILLS many years, he was president of the Terento Elevs. 1.. 20. ikié 9,” 19% 
on LA GRANGE any see re ; e vane ms "9980 a United Grain, A’.. 16% 15% 15% 15% 
TA organiza 10n tor two terms, IDI- lo Weston, G., A .... 27% 18% os 2% 2 
FLOUR S RED WING, MINNESO His home was Scarborough, N. Y. Rea abe ecto s: Se oote = eet 


Surviving, in addition to his widow, 
are two sisters, Mrs. Paul Dulleck 
of Minneapolis and Mrs. George Eg- 
ginton of St. Paul, and two brothers, 
John of Minneapolis and Miller of 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


*Less than board lot. 








@ Centenmal mits. inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 

































6,500,000 NEW CONSTRUCTION CORN SPECIALTIES 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR ~~ ae : 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR LS Pe sel MARION, OHIO — The Marion 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 1 ae postion County Farm Bureau Cooperative 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 \* Seeiaih Assn. at Marion has received a build- 


ing permit for construction of two 
concrete grain storage tanks, 18 ft. 
in diameter and 70 ft. high. The cost 
of the project is estimated at $25,000. 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CC. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PORTLAND 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Company, Inc. 
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OMAHA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 
Flour Flour e 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, ae Our Own 
: Laboratories 
111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Including 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Pilot Bakery 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
> HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
GR SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent ¥ 
228 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Reon SA RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. burrito, ny. | | aaa 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Bo 
“The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclrith, Miisyses 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ve BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


® 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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SUBSIDY PLAN 


(Continued from page 9) 





it. The single subsidy proposal might 
find opposition also from interior lake 
ports which ultimately will be on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Duluth, Chi- 
cago and Toledo could reasonably be 
expected to demand a subsidy point 
designation under the multiple sys- 
tem. 

The economic level of tolls to be 
charged on the seaway, it has been 
suggested, should not exceed, in the 
case of wheat, 1¢ bu. That rate would 
not be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of amortization and operating 
expenses, and this, therefore, may 
awaken the interior ports to the dan- 
gers of the single subsidy system 
from their point of view. 

Under the present multiple subsidy 
system it is thought that the interior 
ports would be able to obtain differ- 
ential subsidy consideration over At- 
lantic ports to make up the difference 
between the maximum economic level 
of tolls—1¢ bu. in the case of wheat— 
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Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 





ve in : Encore 
Ease your prime Choice of Minnesota 
grt | That's Belmont 
it pays to buy the 
- dependable & 





Bulah 
Stamina 


| J. Jennison Co. 


“A World of Quality and Service” 
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576 Grain Exch Mi li 


ge, P 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 




















THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
















Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


maximum use. 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


mately $11.30. 











and the tolls set by the seaway au- 
thorities. 

USDA officials, in the past, have 
turned deaf ears to the single subsidy 
proposal although exporters have 
never pressed their point strongly. 
Now, however, conditions have 
changed and a real fight appears to 
be shaping up on the issue. USDA of- 
ficials look to the multiple subsidy 
system as an instrument whereby 
they can effectively direct demand to 
coastal ranges which are tributary 
to the largest quantity of surplus 
wheat, traders suggest. This is an- 
other facet of “inventory manage- 
ment” of surplus commodities. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nebraska Milling 
Concern Leases 


Elevator 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—tThe leas- 
ing of the Clarksville 400,000 bu. 
grain elevator from General Foods 
Corp. was announced here June 4 
by Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
of Omaha. 

The announcement was made by 
J. Allan Mactier, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated president, who said that his 
company will purchase all varieties 
of grains at this elevator. 

Lease of the elevator will become 
effective July 1, Mr. Mactier said. It 
will supply Nebraska Consolidated 
plants at Franklin, Tenn., Decatur, 
Ala., and Tunnel Hill, Ga, 

“Our grain usage and purchases 
in the Southeast have increased dra- 
matically in recent years,” Mr. Mac- 
tier said. “The leasing of this ele- 
vator will enable Nebraska Consoli- 
dated to further increase southeast- 
ern grain purchases in the future.” 
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K-State Survey Says 
Quota Program Has 


Moderate Success 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
wheat marketing quota and acreage 
control program has been moderately 
successful in Kansas in reducing the 
acreage of wheat harvested. 

This is indicated in a 1955 survey 
of views of Kansas farmers on the 
wheat price support and control pro- 
gram just published by the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Information secured from _inter- 
views with 200 farmers in Bourbon, 
Lincoln, Summer, Logan and Kearny 
counties revealed that in 1955 these 
farmers had harvested only 83% of 
the acreage which they had harvest- 
ed in 1953. Seventy-seven per cent of 
the farmers reported fewer acres of 
wheat in 1955 than in 1953. 

While it technically might have 
been possible for farmers to have 
increased wheat yields through use 





WHEAT CROP DAMAGED 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


MEMPHIS — The wheat crop in 
Mississippi has been damaged recent- 
ly by severe windstorms and the 
wheat has lodged. Test weight on 
early samples has been running wide 
variations—54 to 58 Ib. Harvesting of 
wheat has started in Mississippi. Har- 
vesting will begin within a few days 
in Arkansas and southwestern Mis- 
souri. Only a small amount of the 
crop has been sold to date. Some of it 
will be sold to export markets. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


ems © 


Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 








Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








eens Vee 


WANT TO BUY OR BUY INTO GOING 
Midwest brokerage business: Flour, feed, 
food products or allied lines. Have wide 
acquaintance in trade and good _ record 
in sales and management. First contact 
through third party if you prefer for your 
protection. Address Ad No. 2800, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


MILL MACHINERY 


Largest stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 











of more fertilizer or other ways, few 
had attempted to do so. 

Three of every four farmers con- 
tacted felt their 1954 wheat income 
was higher than it would have been 
without government price supports. 

Kansas State College agricultural 
economists who made the study were 
John A. Schnittker, James O. Bray 
and Bernard J. Bowlen. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLENDALE FIRM EXPANDS 


ALLENDALE, S.C.—The Allendale 
Grain Co., which recently acquired 
the Allendale Produce Co. in an ex- 
pansion program, has started con- 
struction of a million-bushel grain 
elevator. Completion is scheduled for 
early in August. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EUGENE FASENMEYER DIES 


KANSAS CITY—Eugene G. Fas- 
enmeyer, 71, who retired several 
months ago as an employee of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, died 
May 26 in Silver Spring, Md., where 
he and his wife were visiting their 
daughter. 











RODNEY flours have proved their 
merits in dozens of America’s 





leading bakeries over many years. 
These famous flours are backed © 
by expert milling, careful labora- 
tory supervision, premium wheats 


Sieg MN of the highest quality ... and most 


of all by our determination to pro- 





duce flours of outstanding perfor- 
mance. Add up these factors and 














q you will, as so many bakers do, 
pick RODNEY flours for your 
baking needs. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
7 KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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The J. Spang Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently discontinued its 
house to house deliveries. and will 
henceforth distribute its baked foods 
through grocery stores. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Hill, Clinton, 
Iowa, have purchased the DeWitt 
(Iowa) Bakery from Frank Vosotka. 
Mr. Hill has had 25 years experience 
as a baker. 

a) 

Attendance totaled approximately 
1,600 for the Weisbrod Home Bakery 
anniversary celebration and open 
house recently at Princeton, Minn. 


Remodeling has been completed at 
Strande’s Bakery, Northwood, N.D., 
according to the owner, Marvin 
Strande. 

é 


The Albert Lea Baking Co., Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., has been sold to 
Hugh H. Brown by the former owner, 
Arthur E. Lee. The new owner is the 
son of Joseph Brown, proprietor of 
Brownies Bake Shop at Albert Lea. 


Omar, Inc., will open a bakery out- 
let in the new- Maple Crest Shopping 
Center at Kokomo, Ind., one of 24 
firms planning to lease quarters in 
the center. 

@ 


Wortham Baking Co., Hugo, Okla., 
has sold its wholesale bread equip- 
ment and trucks to the Shipley Bak- 
ing Co., McAlester, Okla. 

& 


Mary Lou’s Pastry Shop, Tulsa, 
Okla., has opened a retail store at 4th 
and Boston, Tulsa. 


Allen’s Bakery, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated with capitalization of $25,- 
000. Registered offices of the firm are 
on Fraser Street, Quesnel, B.C., Cana- 
da. 


The Jacob Engelhardt Bakery, 424 
32nd St., Union City, N.J., has been 
sold to Charles Teuchtler of Jersey 
City. 

wo 

A new doughnut shop has been 
opened in Monroe, Wis., by Harold 
Larson of Freeport, Wis. 


The Morsel Bakery, Dickinson, 
N.D., has been sold to Marvin A. 
Moos, New Salem, N.D., and renamed 
the Baker Boy Bake Shop. Mr. Moos 
plans to move some equipment to 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Kyiugng the Baker’s Doorbell 


Dickinson from the Baker Boy at 
Hebron, N.D. 
@ 


The Donut Hole, a new shop, has 
been opened at 677 S. Colorado Blvd., 
Denver, by Paul and Fred Finberg, 
formerly of Houston, Texas. 

& 

Faber’s Bakery, Inc., Hamilton, 

Ohio, has opened a bakery featuring 





frozen foods in the Town and Coun- 
try Shopping Center. 
? 


F. Leonard Rego has opened a new 
$60,000 bakery in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
and will specialize in Portuguese 
baked foods. The firm will be named 
Leonard’s Bakery. 


The Laurel Biscuit Co., 1227 Oak- 


55 


ridge Dr., Dayton, Ohio, has sold its 
cake and pie division to Leonard E. 


Diehl, according to E. H. Swaim, 
president. Plans are to expand 
Laurel’s cookie division, said Mr. 
Swaim. 

* 


Romer’s Bakery, 130 E. 5th Ave., 
Mount Dora, Fla., was recently open- 
ed for business by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Romer, formerly of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. Romer has been in 
the bakery business 30 years. 


The Francois Pastries Inc., with a 
capitalization of $50,000 and head- 
quarters in Watertown, N.Y., is the 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 
WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


ite ' 


You can't beat the HUNTER combination of 
selected country run wheats, carefully tested for . 


superior baking properties, and skillful milling 


technique—that's the cornerstone of flour quality 


anytime. HUNTER flours will prove it in your 


bakery. 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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“Yes Sir!...I grow 
some of the 
finest wheat 


in America!” 





om Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with “Mr. American Farmer.”’ 
“Mr. American Farmer” was selected to represent all the farmers 
throughout the country who help start the process of “‘From 
Field to Flour.” . 


“Yes Sir!” “Mr. American Farmer’ come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 


LE 





Your 
FLOUR MILLS COMMUNITY CHEST y ' 


contribution 


MINNEAPOLIS <Q MINNESOTA is serving every day 
; throughout 1957 
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MOISTURE A PLENTY NOW 
for the 1957 Wheat Crop 


There were times during the fall and winter when some were doubtful 
—but not Nebraska Wheat Farmers. 


Invariably Mother Nature provides ample moisture during the grow- 
ing season, so necessary to a bountiful July Harvest. 


ex This year is no exception—Prospects are good for the 1957 Nebraska 
Wheat Crop. 


GOOCH'S BEST 
Site FLOURS 


é a GOMEC AKSARBEN JUMBO GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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name of a new baking concern in- 
corporated under New York State 
laws. The directors are Horace and 
Veronica M. Vachon and Francis J. 
Angerer. 


W. B. Prichett and B. W. Helbig 
have opened the new Parkdale Pas- 
try Shop in Parkdale Plaza Shopping 
Center, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


& 

The New York Bakery, 228 Liberty 
St., Utiea, has been formally re- 
opened following an extensive re- 
modeling program and expansion of 
store space. Benjamin Rosenblum, 
founder and president of the 55-year- 
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old business, is assisted by his sons, 
Jerry, vice president, and Hershel, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Girling Bakery, Ltd. 10349 97th 
St., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, has 
been incorporated. 

é 

Clarke’s Bakery, 727142 Hope St., 
Providence, R.I., has been sold to 
Samuel Guttin and Stanley Kaplan. 
The new owners have just enlarged 
the building and installed a new oven 
and boiler. Mr. Guttin has for a num- 
ber of years been associated with his 
brother, Alex Guttin, in the opera- 
tion of Guttin Bakeries. The Clarke 


bakery was operated for many years 
by Arthur Clarke and, during recent 
years, by his son-in-law, J. William 
Dorian. 


The Green-Freeman Baking Co., 
Inc., has been opened in Boston as a 
wholesale and retail operation spe- 
cializing in Jewish baked foods. Op- 
erators are Abraham Elman and 
David Greenman. 


Charles Pomfret has taken over 
the Home Bakery, 1270 Pleasant St., 
Fall River, Mass., formerly operated 
by his uncle, Joseph Pomfret. This 
is the third bakery in the Pomfret 















QUALITY 
that Costs No More 
EVERY FEATURE 
for Outstanding 
Performance 


CHASE 


MULTIWALL BAG 
SEWN VALVE 


None Better 
for Flour! 





m/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


‘Cuase 
AG 


customers. 


Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 
time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 


That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 

. . why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 
sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 


Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 
of bag-making progress. . . of service and satisfac- 


tion. It’s wise to specify “Chase” for dependable 
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For the Biggest and Best... 

NEW YORK IS NEXT! 

The 1958 CONVENTION and EXPOSITION OF 
The Associated 


RETAIL BAKERS OF AMERICA 


. THE CONVENTION — HOTEL NEW YORKER 
>] ‘THE EXPOSITION — TRADE SHOW BLDG. 
THE TIME — APRIL 27-30, 1958 


4 Make it a Date for’S8 








chain.. The others are Chic Pomfret’s 
Bakery, 212 Rock St., Fall River, and 
the Tiverton Bakery at 41 Main Rd., 
Tiverton, R.I. 

@ 


The Madrona Bakery, formerly 
Dorsett Bakery, located for many 
years at 1127 34th Ave., Seattle, has 
been moved from the Madrona dis- 
trict to 3207 Beacon Ave. The owners 
are Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Butcher. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rasmussen, 
whose Dutch Maid Bakery, Goshen, 
Ind., was badly damaged in a fire 
have announced that the bakery is 
to be remodeled and reopened as 
soon as work on it is completed. 

e 


Joseph Eichner and Louis Kay, 
New York, are the new owners of 
Cleveland-Bilsky Baking Co. now 
known as Bilsky Bakeries. Mr. Eich- 
ner also owns Sutter Baking Shop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

@ 


Al Kimble, for many years with 
Swift & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
moved to Lakeland, Fla., where he 
will establish a bakery in the new 
Publix Super Market at Sarasota. 

g 

Nat Alterman, Providence, R.I., 
manager of Dunkin’ Donuts, has 
opened a second retail bakery and 
snack bar at 630 Reservoir Ave., 
Cranston, R.I. 

@ 


Mims Bakery, Jacksonville, Fla., 
has opened its third shop. J. R. Mims 
is the owner and operator. 


Meyer’s Bakery, Hot Springs, Ark., 
has moved to new quarters at 704 
Hobson Ave. 

@ 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Norman, 
Millersburg, Ohio, have purchased 
the Mount Gilead Bakery from the 
former owner, Ralph Primmer, and 
will open it under the name of Nor- 
man’s Bakery. Mr. Norman has been 
associated with his father, James 
Norman, in the bakery business in 
Millersburg for the past three years. 

Riley’s Bakery at Marion, Ohio, 
has completed a program of re- 
modeling. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Look to Chase, too, for small paper bags, 
burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty- 
prints. Make Chase your bag-packaging 
headquatters. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. e % 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 


Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 











CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


$2 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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Celebrates 50th 


Anniversary 


BOONTON, N.J.—E. F. Drew & 
Co., Inc., one of America’s leading 
producers of vegetable oil special- 
ties, commemorated “Fifty Years of 
Progress” with a series of open house 
tours of the firm’s spacious manufac- 
turing facilities here recently. 

The initial event in the golden an- 
niversary celebration was a luncheon 
at the Knoll Golf Club, Boonton, at- 
tended by approximately 100 state, 
county and municipal officials, busi- 
ness leaders, Drew executives and 
representatives of the press. 

J. B. Flint, a Drew official, acted as 
toastmaster at the luncheon and D. A. 
Coape-Arnold, executive vice presi- 
dent of the firm, welcomed the guests 
and extended greetings on behalf of 
the company. Prior to the luncheon, 
the group was conducted through sev- 
eral sections of the plant by repre- 
sentatives of the vafious divisions. 

The celebration featured “employ- 
ees’ day” in the morning and ‘‘com- 
munity day” in the afternoon. 

The tours stressed operations of the 
edible oils division, largest division of 
the firm, which handles coconut oil, 
hydrogenated coconut oil, coconut 
butter and its all-hydrogenated vege- 
table shortening. 
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AT COFFEE TIME 








JUNE PROMOTION — Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods has released a_ special 
promotional kit for the slow summer 
months, “Toffee Nut Confection 
Roll.” -The roll has a caramel-type 
filling. Durkee is offering to bakers, 
without cost, a kit containing full 
color illustrations, such as the one 
pictured here, on window banners, 
and self-standing easel cards in an 
attractive table setting, along with 
materials for convenient newspaper 
and handbill advertising. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 












of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills 6 Ameica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA - ROSEDALE 








_ ST. a 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











“ROCK RIVER” °°RLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


ex 
WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
* & 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


P.O. Box 4207 


Samuel Muir 
Manager 


Robert Yeager 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


© MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
° ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 


® DRake 3-0936 


June 4, 1957 


An aged professor at Oxford Uni- 


versity couldn’t reconcile himself to 
the fact that girls were permitted to 
study there. Although their number 
increased through the years, he still 
ignored them and opened his lec- 
tures simply with ‘Gentlemen!” 

One day, however, he noticed to 
his horror that only one male was 
present; all the rest of the students 
were female. The professor bit his 
teeth together, directed his look 
toward the single other male, and 
began, “Sir!” 

¢¢ ¢ 

The human race seems to have 

improved everything except people. 


¢¢ ¢ 

In every country, one or two res- 
taurants gain fame for having the 
widest variety of foods and the 
lengthiest menus. One such place, in 
London’s Soho district, boasted there 
was no dish of any country it was 
not prepared to serve. 

According to the story, one patron 
decided to test the claim and told 
the waiter, “I’ll have elephant steak, 
medium rare.” 

The waiter asked, “African or In- 
dian elephant, sir?” 

Concealing his surprise at this, 
the customer said _ nonchalantly, 
“African.” 

In a few minutes the waiter re- 
turned and said politely, “There has 
been a great demand for African 
elephant today, sir. The chef has 
none ready for preparation. He 
wishes to know if you would mind 
taking Indian elephant. He really 
doesn’t want to start on a new ele- 
phant so late in the day.” 


¢ @ @ 

The teacher in a little backwoods 
school was at the blackboard ex- 
plaining arithmetic problems, and 
was delighted to see that the gang- 
ling lad, her dullest pupil, was giv- 
ing slack-jawed attention. Her happy 
thought was that, at last, he was 
beginning to understand. So when 
she had finished, she said to him, 
“You were so interested, Cicero, that 
I’m certain you want to ask more 
questions.” 

“Yes’m,” drawled Cicero. “I got 
one to ask—where do them figures 
go when you rub ’em out?” 


o¢ ¢ 


Remember when a $10,000-a-year 
man was a success? Now he’s a 
plumber’s helper. 


The easiest way to teach children 
the value of money is to borrow 
some from them. 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Let me see that letter you've 
just opened,” snapped the wife. “I 
can see from the handwriting it is 
from a woman and you turned pale 
when you read it.” 


“You can have it,” returned the 
husband calmly. “It’s from your 
milliner.” 

¢¢¢ 


Economists report that Jones is 
having a tough time keeping up with 
himself. 
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California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 sacks with its most recently erected mill in the United States. 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 
it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ... fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 
Beta Chlora® units— individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 
NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

» Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 

=~ of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 


of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 





A battery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Nova- 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sensation of the Party 


English legend says that White Bread was discov- 
ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product—and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! | 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 
out a basic truth. Bread has won and held its place in 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 


General 


Mills 








